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PREFACE. 


HE collection of Songs which Mr. Cecil J. Sharp here kindly offers 
to the Society, is of a very varied and extensive character, com- 
prising as it does, Carols, Ballads, Songs and Chanties. Some of the tunes 
are almost unknown, while others are interesting variants, hitherto un- 
published, of songs that are happily every day becoming more familiar. 
The Society is again deeply indebted to Miss Barbara Cra’ster for the very 
useful and complete Subject Index to the previous volume, and to Miss 
L. E. Broadwood for the general and alphabetical indexes. Annotations 
have been added by the Editing Committee, the initials L. E. B., A.G.G., 
F. K., C. J. S., R. V. W., referring respectively to Miss L. E. Broadwood, 
Miss A. G. Gilchrist, Mr. Frank Kidson, Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, and Dr. R. 
Vaughan Williams. 
J. FREDERICK KEEL. 
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CAROLS. 


1.—THE HOLY WELL. 


FIRST VERSION, 


SuNG BY Mr, SYDNEY VEALE, 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. CAMBORNE, CORNWALL, MAy 9TH, I913. 


i 
As it fell out on a May morn - ing, On a bright hol - 


<= = = 
- day, Sweet Je - sus asked of His dear Mo - ther he might go_ to 
play, If he mightgo to play, If he mightgo to play. 


2 ‘To play, to play, now get you gone, 
And to play pray get you gone , 
And let me hear of no complaint 
To-night when you come home.” 


3 Sweet Jesus went down to yonder town 
As far as the Holy Well, 
And there did see as fine children 
As any tongue could tell, 


4  Hesaid: ‘ God bless you everyone : 
May Christ your portion be ; 
Little children shall I play with you, 
And you shall play with me ?”’ 


5 Then they jointly answered Him: “No 
| For we are Lords and Ladies’ sons, 
| And thou are but a mean mother’s child 
Born in an oxen stall.” 


6 Sweet Jesus turned Him away 
And bitterly did cry 
And the tears came trickling from His eyes 
Like water from the sky. 
I asked them should I play with them 
And they should play with me ? 


I 
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7 They quickly turned and answered: ‘ No, 
We are Lords and Ladies all ; 
And you are but mild Mary’s child 
Born in an oxen stall.” 


8 Well if you are but mild Mary’s child 
Born in an oxen stall. 
You are the God the King over them ; 
You can reign above them all. 


9g You go down to yonder town 
As far as the Lord’s Holy Well 
Take all those poor sinful souls 
And dip them deep in hell.” 


1o “‘ Nay, nay, sweet Jesus said, 
Nay, nay, that cannot be ; 
There are too many sinful souls 
Crying out for the help of me.” 


SECOND VERSION. 


SunG By Mr. WILLIAM TRENERY (AGED 77), 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. REDRUTH, CORNWALL, May I0TH, 1913. 


As Christ - mas fell out on a great hol-i-day, In which we do _ and 


=~ 


say, Sweet Je sus... asked of His Mo - ther dear 
4 — — j 4 
- — 
He might go and  play,........... He might go and play. 


2 ‘And to play be you gone, and to play be you gone, 
And to play be you gone, says she ; 
And let me hear of no complaint 
When you return from play.” 


3 Then down the street sweet Jesus went 
As far as the Holy Well ; : 
And there He saw as fine a chil-der-een, 
As ever a tongue could tell. 


4 He bid God bless them every one, 
And Christ their portion be : 
‘* Little children shall I play with you, 
And you shall play with me ?”’ 
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5 And they all joined and answered: ‘ No, 
Not a mean one amongst us all ; 
And thou art but a mean mother’s child 
Born in an oxen stall.” 
6 Up the street Sweet Jesus went 
And made no stop nor stay, 
Until He came to His own mother’s gate 
And called for His mild Mary. 
7 O-you go down to yonder town 
As far as the Holy Well ; 
And take away their sinful souls 
And dip them deep in hell. 
8 Nay, nay, nay, sweet Jesus said, 
Oh, no, that never can be ; 
There’s too many sinful souls in hell 
Crying out for the help of me. 
THIRD VERSION, 
SUNG By MR. SAMUEL HEATHER (AGED 55), 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. CAMBORNE, MAy 9QTH, 1913. 
Sweet Je - sus asked of His Mo -_ ther dear Whe-ther 

e 

He should go to play ; To play... thou must go, to 
——_ 
play thoumustgo, And a play thouhastnow be ~ goMe, we And a 
play thou hast now be - gone; And let... me hear of 
no... com - plaints In the eve - ning whenthou com’st home. 


* The 4-line Stanzas end here, 
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FOURTH VERSION, 


SunNG BY Mrs, NICHOLAS, 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. CAMBORNE, MAY 12TH, 1913. 
As it fell out on a May morm-ing, It was on a bright hol -i - 
- day, He... came un - to His Mo - ther and said: If... 


FIFTH VERSION. 


SuNG By Mrs. REsERvoIR BUTLER (AGED 68), 
Noted by Mrs, Stanton and Cecil J. Sharp. ARMSCOTE, WORCESTERSHIRE, JUNE 17TH, 1913. 


=== === 


As it fell out on a ho - li-day, A high ho-li-day so high, Sweet 


Je - sus, He asked Hisown Mo - ther dear, Whe-ther He should go and play. 
a 


2 “To play, to play, my own dear son, 
It’s time that you are gone ; 
And don’t let me hear no complaints of you 
At night when you do come home. 


3 You'll go back to the merry little town, 
As far as the Holy Well ; 
And there you'll see as fine chil-der-en 
That as ever any tongue can tell.” 
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I may go to ee If... I may go to play? | 
(a) (6) 
fer — — 
(c) | 
— 
4 (2) (c) 
| 


4 ‘‘ They say they were lords and ladies sons, 
The mainest among them all, 
While I was nothing but a mild Mary’s child 
Born down in an oxen’s stall.” 


5 “If you were nothing but a mild Mary’s child, 
Born down in an oxen’s stall, 
You shall be the ruler, the King of Heaven 
And ruler amongst them all.” 


6 Sweet Jesus He turned himself right round, 
Never a laugh nor a smile, 
But the tears they falled from sweet Jesus’ eyes 
Like the water from the sky. 


7 ‘Oh, no, dear Mother such a thing shall never be, 
And that you know full well, 
There is too many a r sinful souls, 
Crying out for the help of me.” 


8 Oh, hell is dark and hell it is dim, 
And hell is full of woe, 
God grant it to any poor sinful souls 
That is passed from sweet Jesus Christ. 


The words of the 4th and 5th versions differ scarcely at all from the other versions, 


“ The Holy Well ” is a favourite carol in the Camborne district where it is known 
by the name of ‘‘ Sweet Jesus.” The words in these five versions are all more or 
less corrupt or confused ; the stanzas, which in one case are variously of four or six 
lines, being so transposed as to destroy the sense of the narrative. 

These variants should of course be compared with the two collected, respectively, 
by Mrs. Leather and Dr. Vaughan Williams, and printed in Journal, Vol. iv, p. 26. 

The fifth version was sung to me by a gipsy woman, Mrs. Reservoir Butler. The 
“ Merry little town ”’ in the third stanza is, I suspect, a corruption of Merry Lincoln 
(cf. “‘ Mirryland toune ” in Percy’s version of ‘‘ The Jew’s daughter ’’).—C. J. S. 


Compare with the version given in Husk’s Songs of the Nativity, p. 91.—F. K. 


This carol is so closely connected with that of “‘ The Bitter Withy ” or “‘ The Sally 
Twigs ” that it should be compared not only with ‘“ The Holy Well”’ versions in 
Journal, Vol. iv, but with “ The Bitter Withy ” variants in that same Journal (where 
there are very full and important notes and references to both carols), and in Journal, 
Vol. ii, pp. 205 and 300. The tune sung by Mrs. Reservoir Butler (a gypsy), recalls 
the dance-tune “ Shepherd’s Hey ”’ which in many 18th century dance-books appears 
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under the title of “‘ Allemande Suisse, a French Cotillon,” and which has a curious 
likeness to the old Breton “ Shepherd’s Call,” “ Ann Aliké”’ (‘ L’appel des patres ”’), 
formerly sung at the shepherd-children’s annual festival amidst dancing at the 
close of the day (see Villemarqué’s Chants Pop. de la Bretagne, 1846). It is to be 
regretted that Professor Child did not include the “ Holy Well ” amongst his English 
and Scottish Ballads. Much research is still lacking in connection with the legends 
that gave rise to the carol.—L. E. B. 


2.—GOD MADE A TRANCE. 


Noted by Mrs. Stanton and Cecil J. Sharp. SuNG By Mrs, RESERVOIR BUTLER (AGED 68), 
DORIAN. ARMSCOTE, WORCESTERSHIRE, JUNE I7TH, F913. 


(a) (0) 
= 


O God's’ in France all Sun - - * with 


hand; He made the sun nf a the moon, Like wa - ter on Mie 


2 ‘ There’s six good days all in a week, 
All for a labouring man, 
The seventh day’s to serve the Lord, 
Both Father and the Son. 


3. ~+It’s when you go to a church, dear man, 
Down on your knees down fall, 
And a-praying to our living Lord 
For the saving of your soul. 


4 For the saving of your soul, dear man, 
Christ died along the road ; 
We shall never do for our Saviour Christ, 
As He has done for we. 


5 Three drops of our good Saviour’s blood 
Were shed on Calvary 
We shall never do by our Saviour Christ, 
As He has done for we. 
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6 Come teach your children well, dear man, 
The whiles that you are here 
It will be better for your soul, dear man, 
When you lies upon the bier.” 


See ‘“‘ Christ made a Trance” in Journal, Vol. iv, No. 14, pp. 12-15. An attempt 
is made there to throw light upon the obscure beginning to this carol (which is a 
variant of “ The Moon shines bright ”’), and it is pointed out that, as all three recorded 
versions were noted from gypsies wandering in the same districts, the latter had 
probably passed on a distortion of the text to one another. We have now a fourth 
version, similarly distorted at the beginning, again taken down from a gypsy singer, 
and in a county adjoining the three counties connected with the other singers of 
the carol. Compare the tune with that of ‘‘ Diverus and Lazarus ” in this Journal. 

—L. E. B. 


3-—CHRISTMAS NOW IS DRAWING NEAR AT HAND. 


FIRST VERSION, 
SuNG By Mr. J. THomas, 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. CAMBORNE, CORNWALL, MAy 9TH, 1913. 
(a) 
© 


Christ-mas morn is draw-ing nigh at hand. Pray, saith the Lord, and 
a 


is 


— 


be at His com-mand; And God for you a por-tion will 
q 
- vide, And give a bles - sing to your soul be - 


2 Remember man thou art made of clay, 
And in this world thou hast not long to stay ; 
You patch and paint and dress in idle stuff, 
As if God had not made you well enough. 


3 This wicked world will never give content, 
For all the blessings our dear Lord have sent ; 
To meet our Lord it would be bad, you know, 
To be dressed up like players for a show. 
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SECOND VERSION. 


SunGc BY Mr Henry WARREN, 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. CAMBORNE, May I0TH, 1913. 


i + 
Christ-mas now is draw-ing near at hand, Come serve the Lord, and 
| 
be at His com-mand. ‘Tis for our por - tion God He will pro- 
- vide, And send a bles - sing to our souls be - side. 
THIRD VERSION. 
SunG By Mrs. GENTIE PHILLIPs (AGED 82), 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. BIRMINGHAM, SEPT. 26TH, I910. 
3 
= 
Now Christ- mas is draw - ing at hand; Pray, 


He willpro-vide, And give a bles - sing...... to ur souls be - side. 


2 ‘‘Can you remember that man that he was made of clay ? 
All in this world we have got not long to stay, 
This wicked world will never give content 
With all the blessings which our Lord God sent. 


3 Down in the garden where flowers grow by ranks, 
Down on your knees and ’turn the Lord God thanks ; 
Down on your knees and pray both night and day, 
And leave off sin and leave off pride, I pray. 


4 Some proud and lofty (lovely) do some people go, 
Great many take their life (light) and pleasure too, 
They patch, they paste, they dress with idle stuff, 
As though God had not made them fine enough.” 
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= 
: 
5 said the Lord, and be at His com-mand; It’s for a por - tion God 
a 
i 


FOURTH VERSION. 


SunG By Mrs. PRUDENCE HANDy (AGED 67), 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. ILMINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, SEPT. 24TH,"1910. 


Christ - mas _ is now a- draw-ingnear at hand; or saith the Lord and 


be at His com- It’s for a por- -tion God He will pro-vide, And 


(¢) 
> 


give a bles - sing to our souls be - side. 


FIFTH VERSION, 


SuNG BY Mrs, RESERVOIR BUTLER (AGED 68), 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. ARMSCOTE, WORCESTERSHIRE, JUNE 17TH, 1913. 
(a) 

ow Christ - i daw at hand ; Pray, 

serve the Lord, and be at His - mand; for our por - tion 


God He a pro - vide, And to give a bles - sing by our be - 
(a) in all verses except 1 & 2. 


2 ‘“Can’t you ’member a man that he is made of clay ? 
All in this world we have not long to stay ; 
This wicked world shall never give content 
When all those blessings which our God have sent. 


3 Down in your garden there flowers grow by rain, 
Down on your knees and ’turn the(e) Lord God thanks ; 
Down on your knees and pray both night and day, 
Shake off all sins and leave all (off ?) pride, I pray. 


4 Some proud and lofty there some people go, 
They've dressed themselves like puppets in a show ; 
They'll paste, they'll paint and dress with the idle stone 
Just be seen Lord God never made them fine or no. 


5 Come, come, Lord God, pray take me for my (your ?) own, 
Come, Jesus Christ, receive me to and through (to thy throne ?) 
Come, Holy Ghost and cede it for us all, 

And crown my soul with the higher Trinity.” 


The words of this carol are printed on a broadside by T. Batchelar, Long Alley, 
Moorfields. They consist of six stanzas, all of which, except the last, occur in one 
or other of the variants given above. The last verse of Mrs. Butler’s version is not 
on the broadside.—C, J. S. 


Journal, Vol. ii, contains a six-stanza version of this carol to a variant of the same 
tune, together with other carols and songs to the same air. All are forms of the 
tune best known as “ Death and the Lady.” For the same tune and words, noted 
from gypsies, see Shropshire Folk-lore.—L. E. B. 


I have noted the following versions. 


Noted by R. Vaughan,Williams. SUNG BY Mr. WILDEs, 
TipTON, STAFFORDSHIRE (Hop-PICKING AT PooL-END, NEAR HEREFORD), SEPT., 1913. 
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Also the following tune.—R. V. W. 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams, SUNG BY A WAGGONER (NAME UNKNOWN), 
influence. PooL-END, NEAR HEREFORD, SEPT., 1913. 


See Journal, Vol. ii, p. 136. 


Although there is a great family likeness in all these tunes, they are retained be- 
cause they throw some light upon the evolution of the folk-tune.—Eb, 


4.-—THE CHERRY TREE CAROL. 


SUNG BY MR, J. THoMAs, 


Noted by Cecil}]. Sharp. CAMBORNE, CORNWALL, MAY 9TH, 1913. 
(2) —" 4 = 
When Jo - seph was an old man, An old man was he, He 
* 
wed - ded our Ma - ry, The Queen of Ga - li - lee 
‘a 


2 And when he had a-wedded her 
And at home had her brought, 
Mary proved to be with child ; 
But Joseph knew her not. 


3 Then Joseph and Mary 
Was a-walking in the grove, 
They saw cherries and berries 
As red as any rose 


Il 


(d-= 
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4 When Joseph and Mary 
Was in the garden green, 
They saw cherries and berries 
That was fit to be seen. 


5 And Mary said to Joseph, 
In words meek and mild: 
‘** Pick me some cherries, Joseph, 
For I am with child.” 


6 Then Joseph spoke to Mary, 
In words so unkind : 
‘Let him pick thee cherries, Mary, 
Who brought thee with child.’ 


7 Then Jesus spoke unto the tree 
From within his mother’s womb : 
** Bow down, sweet cherry tree, 
For my mother to have some.” 


8 Then the highest branches bent as low 
As Mother Mary’s knee ; 
And she picked of the cherries 
By one, two, and three. 


9 Then Mary had a young son 
Which she dandled on her knee ; 
And she said to her fair child : 

‘*What will this world be ?”’ 


10 ‘ This world, he said, is no other 
Than the stones in the street ; 
But the sun, moon, and stars 
Shall sail under thy feet, 


13 ‘‘And I must not be rocked 
In silver nor gold ;. 
But in a wood cradle 
That rock on the ground, 


12 ‘And I must not be clothed 
In purple nor poll ; 
But be clothed in fine linen, 
The child is your own.” 


I have a large number of variants of this carol, but have never taken down so full 
a set of words as those which Mr. Thomas gave me. The carol usually finishes at 
the end of the eighth stanza (see English Folk Carols, Nos. 3 and 4), the remaining 
verses generally forming part of a separate song, entitled “ Joseph was a-walking.” 
I have never before heard anyone sing the ninth and tenth stanzas of Mr. Thomas’s 
version, Which Miss Broadwood refers to in her note on “‘ Christ made a Trance ”’ 
(Journal, Vol. iv, p. 14).—C. J. 5. 
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The tune is a variant of that in Sandys’ and Husk’s collections. In the first- 
named collection it is wrongly barred in common time, though evidently in triple, 
like Mr. Sharp’s. Husk gives what is either a real common-time form or someone’s 
elucidation of Sandys’ earlier version, altered to fit the time-signature given. (Husk 
does not state the source of any of his tunes). I give these two versions below. 

—A. G.G. 


JOSEPH WAS AN OLD MAN. 


Sanpys’ Carols, 1838. 


+ h 2. 


Jo-seph was an old man, And an old man was he, 
When ihe wed - ded Ma - ry In the land of Gal-i - lee 
Re-barred :— 
II, 


Jo - seph was an old man, And isisecs old... man was he, 


See Journal, Vol. iii, p. 260, for another version and notes. Child gives a large 
number of texts and valuable information concerning this old carol (English and 


Scottish Ballads).—L. E. B. 


13 


i 
Huskx’s Songs of the Nativity. 
And he mar -ried Ma - ry, The Queen of Gal - i - lee. 


[ have noted the following variant.—R. V. W. 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. SuNG By Mr, Davies, 
Stourport (Hop-pIcKING AT AYLTON, NEAR HEREFORD), SEPTEMBER, 1913. 


(O) Jo -seph was an old man, And an old man_ was He 


— 


mar - ried sweet Ma » by the Queen of [Glo - ry]? 


5-—-NEW YEAR’S CAROL. 


Noted by Cecil ]. Sharp. SuNG By Mr. SAMSON BATES (AGED 76) 
DORIAN. LILLESHALL, SALop, Oct. 27TH, IQII. 
7 
- sy souls And hear what I _ shall 
= 
tell ; Re - mem-ber Christ, the Lamb of God, Re-deemed our souls from 
Hell. He’s crowned with thorns, spit on with scorn, 


d you all in a joy - ful New Year. 


2 They bound Christ’s body to a tree, 
And wounded him full sore ; 
From every wound the blood ran down 
Till Christ could bleed no more. 
His dying wounds they rent and tore 
All covered with pearly gore. 
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- selves; So God send you all in a _ joy-ful New Year, A New 
| Vear, So Godse 
il 
4 
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Then Jesus he called to Thomas, 
And bid him come and see : 

‘And thrust my fingers in my wounds 
Which are in my body, 
And be not faithless, but believe, 
And happy thou shalt be.” 


Then Jesus called his disciples 

And tried them over death, 

He said : ‘‘ All power shall be given to you 
In Heaven and on earth ; 

Go forth and teach all nations 

Despising you of your rest. 


‘*Go seek every wandering sheep 
As far as earth remains, 
Till I myself have paid your debts, 
And turned you back again. 
Come all you heavy laden, 
I'll ease you of your pain.” 


Then when the Jews had murdered Christ, 
And showed him cruel spite, 

The sun and moon did hide themselves, 
And the earth in darkness quite, 

And went a mourning straight, 

And the angels stand amazed and gazed. 


And when Christ’s soul departed, 

And from His body flew, 

The rocks did rend and the graves did ope, 
And there appeared the dead ; 

And all that was there did quake for fear, 
And said it was the Son of God. 


’Twas early on the morning 

That Mary did him seek ; 

She saw two angels seated 

At Jesus’ head and feet. 

Then Mary shed tears till Christ appeared 
And He said: ‘‘ Why dost thou weep ?” 


God bless the ruler of this house 
And send him long to reign ; 
Let many a happy New Year 
Go over his head again, 

And all his godly family 

That serves the Lord so dear. 


God bless the mistress of this house 
With gold all round her heart ; 

And let her body be asleep or wake 
God send her soul to rest, 

And all her godly family 

That serves the Lord so dear. 

So God send you, etc. 
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For another variant see English Folk Carols, No. 20. Mr. Bates originally learned 
his words from “ A good Christmas Box,” but as this particular page was missing 
in his copy he was compelled to sing from memory. The verses given in English 
Folk Carols are from the chap-book above mentioned.—C. J. S. 


C}. “ Awake, awake,” and the carols following it, in Journal, Vol. iv, p. 7, etc. 
—L. E. B. 


I have noted the following variant—the words much the same though very im- 
perfect. 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. SuNG By Mr. Davigs, 
DORIAN. SrourPportT (Hop-PIcKING AT AYLTON, NEAR HEREFORD), SEPT., 1913. 


C/, these tunes with “ King Pharim ” (Journal, Vol. i, p. 133).—R. V. W. 


6.—DIVERUS AND LAZARUS. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SUNG By MR. SAMSON BATES (AGED 76), 
DORIAN Tue TRENCH, SALOP, DECEMBER IQTH, IQII, 


ve rus made a And he in - vi - ted 


all...... his friends, To the gen - try...... the...... best. 
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F | As it fell out...... up - on one... day Rich 
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Then Lazarus laid him down, 
And down at Diverus’ door : 

‘*Some meat, some drink, brother Lazarus (Diverus ?), 
And bestow it upon the poor.” 


‘Thou art none of my brother, Lazarus, 
Lies begging at my door ; 
No meat nor drink will I give thee, 
Nor bestow it upon the poor.” 


Then Lazarus laid him down, 
And down by Diverus’ wall ; 

‘Some meat, some drink, brother Lazarus (Diverus ?) 
Or with hunger starve I shall.” 


“ Thou art none of my brother, Lazarus, 
Lies begging at my wall ; 
No meat nor drink will I give thee 
For hunger starve thou shall.” 


Then Lazarus laid him down, 
And down by Diverus’ gate : 

**Some meat, some drink, brother Diverus, 
For Jesus Christ His sake.’ 


Then Diverus sent out his hungry dogs 
To bite him as he lay ; 

And they had no power to bite one bite, 
And they licked his sores away. 


Then Diverus sent out his merry men all 
To whip poor Lazarus away ; 

And they had no power to strike one stroke, 
But they flung their whips away. 


As it fell out upon one day, 

Poor Lazarus sickened and died ; 

And there came two angels out of heaven 
His soul there for to guide. 


“‘ Rise up, rise up, brother Lazarus, 
An1 come along with me ; 
There is a place prepared in heaven 
To sit on an angel’s knee.” 


As it fell out upon one day, 

Rich Diverus sickened and died ; 

And there came two serpints out of hell 
His soul there for to guide. 


‘* Rise up, rise up, brother Diverus, 
And come along with me ; 
There is a place prepared in hell 
From which thou canst not flee. 
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13 Then Diverus lifted up his heavy, heavy eyes, 
And saw poor Lazarus blest ; 
“One drop of water wilt thou, Lazarus, 
To squench my flaming thirst ? 


14 “If I’d as many years to live 
As there is blades of grass ; 
Then there would be an end in time, 
But Hell’s pains will never be passed, 


15 ‘If I had got my time again, 
The space of one half hour, 
I'd make myself so perfect cure 
As the Devil should have no power.” 

I noted two other variants of this carol from singers in the same neighbourhood, 
The tunes were practically the same though one of them was in the mixolydian mode, 
The words in all these cases were originally learned from the form printed in “ A good 
Christmas Box.” Mr. Bates’ tune is a variant of ‘“‘ The twelve Apostles ” (English 
Folk Carols, No. 19). For other versions see Journal, Vol. ii, p. 125; and Vol. iv, 


p- 47. Husk prints the words without tune.—C. J. S. 


This tune is a variant of the carol-air used, in many forms, to “‘ The Moon shines 
bright” and ‘God made a Trance.”’ It resembles the tune to the latter as given in 
this Journal.—L. E. B. 


7-—THE SEVEN JOYS OF MARY. 


FIRST VERSION. 
SuNG By Mrs. NICHOLAS, 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. CAMBORNE, CORNWALL, MAY 12TH, 1913 


The first greatjoy that Ma-ry had, It was the joy of 


Fa - ther, Son, and Ho - ly... Ghost, And Christ to e-ter- mi - ty. 
18 


= see her own Son Je - sus To... suck at her breast bone, To 
- 
2 suck at her breast bone, good man, How hap-py may you be; Oo 
— 


2 To make the lame to go. 
3 To make the blind to see 
To read the Bible o’er 
To make the dead alive 


To wear the crucifix 


7 To wear the crown of Heaven 


SECOND VERSION. 
SUNG BY Mr, JosEPH EvANs (AGED 83), 


Noted by Cecif}]. Sharp. OLD SopBuRY, GLOUCESTER, APRIL 3RD, 1907. 

had 


suck at her breast - 


one; To... see her own Son Je - sus, To 


- bone. To... suck at her breast - bone, good man, O  biles-sed man you 
7 ' 
— 


be, For Fa- ther, Son, and Ho - ly Ghost, And Christ e-ter - ni - ty. 
2 To make the lame to go, 

3 To make the blind to see, 

4 To read the Bible o’er, 

5 To raise the dead to life, 

6 To bear the crucifix, 

7 To wear the crown of Heaven, 

8 To make the crooked straight, 

9 To turn water into wine, 


10 =. To write with a golden pen, 


11 To have the keys of Heaven, 
12 To have the keys of hell, 
19 


THIRD VERSION 


SuNnc By W. WICKHAM (WHO LEARNT IT FROM TINKER CHILDREN CALLED 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. WriGuT, IN ASHDOWN Forest), BLACKHAM, SuSSEX, May, 1907. 
Briskly. 
The first good joy that -ry had It was the joy of  one,.. 
see her own-some Je suck at her breast bone ; To 
Son] 


suck at her breast - bone, good man, And hap- py may you BR 


Fa - ther,Son and Ho - ly Ghost And all ce ter - ni - ty. 


See Husk’s Songs of the Nativity, p. 86; Sandys’ Christmas Carols, No. 12; and 
other collections. Usually the carol concludes with the seventh joy, but Husk gives 
an extended version of twelve, and a Somerset variant (English Folk Carols, No. 14) 
runs to ten. The broadside versions go no further than the seventh.—C. J. S. 


This is a very old carol. A 14th century version gives the number of Joys as 
five. Properly, the Seven Joys, as enumerated by the Roman Catholic Church, 
were: (1) The Annunciation. (2) The Visitation. (3) The Nativity. (4) The 
Adoration of the Magi. (5) The Presentation in the Temple. (6) Christ found by 
his Mother. (7) The Assumption and Coronation fof the Virgin]. In the traditional 
versions of the carol only about three of these usually figure, but the list is extended 
by some of the Miracles and also by the inclusion of some of the Seven Sorrows of 
the Virgin. The earlier copies of this carol have “ Our Lady ” in place of “‘ Mary.” 
The Sussex version I noted—the tune of which is here given—had nine Joys. 

C/. Bramley and Stainer’s Carols for a traditional tune. I do not know where 
this was obtained, but I have noted a variant as sung to a scurrilous ballad about 
John Wesley. The same tune has also been adapted to the nursery song “‘ Three 
little Kittens.” 
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Mr. Sharp’s second tune has some likeness to the negro melody “‘ Oh, Susanna ” 
—a tune which has been used (under its American title), in Lancashire as a rush-cart 
morris-tune.—A. G, 


Miss M. Arkwright, Mus. Doc., and Mr. Walter Arkwright have sent me two versions 
of the “ Nine Joys of Mary” noted in Berkshire. The ‘“‘ Joys” follow the order of 
those here printed. In one case the tune is “ The Banks of sweet Dundee” ; in the 
other, a major version of ‘‘ God rest you merry Gentlemen.” It is an indication of 
how an ancient song can survive after its meaning is lost, that two of the Berkshire 
singers (an old woman and a young boy) sang and wrote consistently “‘ The first good 
Joy of Mary Ann,” etc. There is a version in the Journal of the Irish Folk-Song 
Society, Vol. xii, under the title of ‘‘ The seven Rejoices of Mary.” The tune has 
nothing in common with any of these tunes, and seems very difficult to fit to its 
text.—L. E. B. 


8.—THE SEVEN VIRGINS. 


By Mr. PICKERING (AGED 41), 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. TEAGUE’s BripGE, SAtop, DEc. 20TH, 1911. 
All un - der the leaves and the leaves of life I 
met with the vir - gins se - ven,..... And one of..... those was 
— 
mild, Our... Lord’s best... mo-ther’s in heaven. 


2 ‘‘O what are you seeking you seven pretty maids, 
All under the leaves of life ?” 
‘We're seeking for no leaves, Thomas, 
But for a friend of thine. 


3 ‘‘ We’re seeking for sweet Jesus Christ 
To be our heavenly guide ;’ 
‘*Go down, go down to yonder town 
And seek sweet Galilee. 


| 


** And there you'll see sweet Jesus Christ, 
Nailed to a big yew tree.” 
And down they went to yonder town 
As fast as feet could fall. 


And many a bitter and grievous tear 
From the ladies’ eyes did fall. 

peace, mother! O peace, mother;! 
Your weeping doth me grieve. 


must suffer then,” he said, 
“For Adam and for Eve. 
O how can I my weeping leave 
Or my sorrows undergo ? 


** While I do see my own son die 
When sons I have no more ?”’ 

**O, mother, take your John Evangelist 
To be your favourite son. 


“And he will comfort you sometimes, 
Mother, as I have done.” 

**O come, then, John Evangelist, 
Thou’rt welcome unto me. 


“But more welcome my own dear Son 
Which I nursed upon my knee.” 
Then he laid his head on his right shoulder, 
Seeing death it struck him nigh. 


** The Holy Ghost be with your soul 
I die, mother, I die.” 
O the rose, the gentle rose 
And the fennel that grows in the spring, 
And God give us grace in any place 
To pray for Victoria our Queen. 


Furthermore for our enemies all 
Our prayers they are so strong ; 
Amen, good Lord, your charity is 
This ending of my song. 


Mr. Pickering could only remember the words of the first stanza. I read him a 
few words here and there from the version given in a chap-book which is in general 
use among the carol singers in the neighbourhood. This revived his memory and 
he gave me several corrections. These were all comparatively unimportant except 
in the last line of the third stanza where he sang ‘‘ And seek sweet Galilee ” instead 
of “ And sit in the gallery.”” The words above printed are from the chap-book in 
question, with Mr. Pickering’s emendations. Mr. Pickering, who is a collier, told me 
that when he was young, this carol used to be sung very frequently by his parents 
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a 
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and others, but that he had not heard it of late years. The tune, which is a variant 
of ‘‘ The twelve Apostles” (see English Folk Carols, No. 19) and of ‘‘ Dives and 
Lazarus” in the present Journal, p. 16, is one that is often used by Shropshire 
carol singers. See also Journal, Vol. iv, p. 49.—C. J.S. 


In the abo e version, after line six, half a verse is missing, and from this point 
onwards to verse ten, the stanzas are wrongly divided—as is apparent from the 
rhymes. (C/. Mr. Sidgwick’s version in his booklet of Popular Carols). The rhyme 
to “spring” in verse ten has doubtless at one time been “ king,”’ and probably 
“moe ”’ and not the modern “ more ” was the original rhyme to undergo (verse 6). 
If ‘‘ Galilee” is correct, the reference may be to a galilee-porch, but one surmises 
that the word may have been originally “ gallows-tee ” or “‘ -tree "—meaning the 
place of execution. In some religious houses the galilee was the only part of the 
church accessible to women. Here the monks saw their women relatives, in ac- 
cordance with the text: ‘‘ He goeth before you into Galilee; there you shall see 
Him ”’ (Matt. xxviii, 7). The carol appears to me possibly to belong or refer to some 
medieval representation of the Crucifixion within the walls of a church. Whether 
this be so or not, I think a reference to the text is intended in the “ Galilee ” 
verse (unless, indeed, both “ gallery” and “ Galilee”’ are simply corruptions of 
“Calvary.” “Sit in the gallery ” may have once been ‘‘ Seek him on Calvary ”’). 

—A. G. G, 

See G. Mead’s A Mithriac Ritual, also ‘‘ The Book of Souls,” an article in the 
Quest Quarterly for July, 1912, for references to ‘“‘ The Seven Virgins of Light who 
preside over the Baptism of Life,” quoting from the Coptic Gnostic works. For 
chap-book text with verses, see Shropshire Folk-lore.—L. E. B. 
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9.—THE VIRGIN UNSPOTTED. 


FIRST VERSION. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SuNG By Mr. SAMSON BATES (AGED 76), 
DORIAN. Tue TRENCH, SALoP, Dec. 19TH, 1911. 


The Vir - gin un -  spot-ted, the... pro - phets fore - told Should 


bring forth a Sa-viour, which now we be - hold, i be our Re- 


- deem -er from death, hell, and sin, Which 7 - dam's trans - 
a 
= 
+ gres-sions in - vol - v us in. 


SECOND VERSION. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SuNG By Mr. SAMUEL BRADLEY (AGED 71), 
AND Mr. SETH VANDRELL (AGED 70) 
MIXOLYDIAN-DORIAN, LILLESHALL, SALoP, Oct. 27TH, 1911, 


= 
(= 
The Vir - gin_ un - spot - ted, the... he 


To... be our Re-deem-er from death, hell, and sin, Which 


4 


A - dam's trans - gres - sions in - vol - ved us in. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
(a) 
— 
told, Should bring forth a...... Sa - viour, which now we be - hold 


Noled by Cecil J. Sharp. 


THIRD VERSION. 


SuNnG By Mrs. HALFPENNY (AGED 64), 
LILLESHALL, SALOP, DEC. 20TH, IQII. 


deem-er from death, hell, and sin, Which 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. 


ant 
an 
— 


sions wh - wh. @ in, 


FOURTH VERSION. 


SuNG By Mrs. E, SMETHERD (AGED 65), 
TEWKESBURY, APRIL IOTH, 1908, 


: The Vir - gin un - spot - ted, the... proph - ets... fore - 
- told, Should bring forth a Sa - viour, which now’ we... be - hold. 
To... be ow Re - 
| 
A Vir - gin wn - spot - ted,  the..  proph-et fore - 
- told, Shall bring forth a © Sa-viour, which now we be - hold 
To be our Re - deem-er from death, héll, and sin, © Which ; 
Then let us... be mer - ry, cast sor - row @ - way; Our 
A - dam’s trans - gres - sions * ait ol - ved us in, 
Sa - viour, Christ Te - sus, was born on that day. 
25 


I did not note in full the words of any of these variants because they differed so 
little from the usual broadside versions (see English Folk Carols, No. 15). The 
very beautiful air commonly associated with this carol is given in Sandys (wrongly 
barred), Husk, and most of the modern collections. Davies Gilbert prints a de- 
lightful West-Country air in the mixolydian mode in his Ancient Christmas Carols 
(1822).—C. J. S. 


C/. version No. 3 with an AZolian-Dorian form of the air, namely “ Y Gog Lwydlas ” 
(Journal of the Welsh Folk-Song Society, Vol. i, p. 125), and with the Welsh traditional 
hymn-tune “ O Gariad ” (or “‘ Joanna ”’) in Journal of the Folk-Song Society, Vol. iii, 
p. 228. See also pp. 223-226 of Vol. iii and p. 252 of Vol. ii. The airs may be con- 
nected with “the new play-house tune or ‘ Love will find out the Way’”’ of black- 
letter ballads, which was printed by Playford and others in the 17th century and 
later. The carol was very popular formerly amongst Sussex folk.—L. E. B. 


10.—NOWELL AND NOWELL. 


SunG By Mr. BARTLE SYMONS, 
WHO LEARNT IT MANY YEARS AGO FROM MR. SPARGO (70 OR 80 YEARS OF AGE), 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp and Mr. Bartle Symons. CAMBORNE, CORNWALL, 


4. 


No - well and No-well, the An-gels did say, While shep - herdsthere in the 


fields did lay;  Lay-ing in one night and fol -ding their sheep, 
; (Second time in CHORUS.) | 


ters night both cold and bleak. No - well and No - well, No - 
- well and No - well, Born is the King - el. 


2 And then there did appear a star 
To wise men three in country far ; 
And to the earth it gave a great light, 
And there it continued a day and a night, 
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Thefstar it shone in the North-West ; 
O’er Bethlehem city it took its rest ; 

And there it did both stand and stay 
Right over the house where our Lord lay. 


There entered in those wise men three 
With reverence upon their knee, 

And offered up in rich potence 

Both gold cat myrhh and frankincense. 


Betwixt an ox-manger and an ass, 
There our blessed Messiah was ; 
To save our souls from sin and troll (thrall ?) 
He is the Redeemer of us all. 
Nowell, etc. 

The words were taken down by Mr. Bartle Symons from the singing of Mr. Jas. 
Thomas, and are substantially the same as those which he learned when he was a 
boy from Mr. Spargo. Mr. Samuel Heather gave me a very close variant of Mr. 
Symons’s tune with the words of the first stanza only. ‘‘ Nowell and Nowell” is 
often sung ‘‘ O well and O well.” The carol is a popular one in Camborne. Sandys 
prints it and gives the tune to which it is nowadays sung (see Bramley and Stainer, 
No. 6).—C. J. S. 


Is not this “‘ Nowell and Nowell ”’ tune a variant of that attached to the “‘ Wassail 
song” in this collection ? Both have a certain resemblance to the carol-tune “ To- 
morrow shall be my dancing Day ” in Sandys’ collection, 1838.—A. G. G. 


This is a very interesting variant of the well-known “ First Nowell” tune. It 
has always been difficult to my mind to connect the well-known tune with the English 
folk-song style as we know it, and this tune seems to supply the clue.—R. V. W. 


In all essentials this is the same tune as that called a ‘‘ Cornish Wassail,” p. 45 of 
Baring Gould’s Garland of Country Song. The Cornish song has the refrain “‘ Was- 
sail” instead of ‘‘ Nowell” and consists of thirteen stanzas. The F at bars five and 
nine gives an unusual character to the tune, more often to be found in German than 
British folk-song.* In Mr. Baring Gould’s version this characteristic is less marked, 

—L. E. B. 

* The air recalled a traditional Watchman's Song learnt by me as a child from a native of Magde- 
burg in Bavaria, where it was sung nightly. Since writing the above I find in Carl Engel’s The 
Study of National Music (p. 294), another air to a German village watchman’s song, which has also 
a distinct likeness to that of Mr. Sharp's ‘‘ Nowell, Nowell.” W. Howitt quotes this in Rural and 


Domestic Life of Germany (1842), and gives his own versified translation of the text. Can he have 
imported the German air? The Howitts interested themselves in folk-song and carols,—L. E. B. 
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11.—WASSAIL SONG. 


FIRST VERSION, 


SuNG By Mr. W. J. TRENERRY (AGED 77), 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. REDRUTH, CORNWALL, May 10TH, 1913. 
(a) 
and mas - ter our be - 
i 1 > 
- gin, Pray o - pen your door... and us come in...... 
6? 
bile 
war - war - zail, ; 
(a) 


2 “The mistress and master sitting down by the fire, 
While we poor warzailers are travelling in the mire 
*Long with our warzail, etc. 


3 The mistress and master sitting down at their ease, 
Put their hands in their pockets and give what they please 
To our warzail, etc. 


4 I hope that your apple trees will prosper and bear, 
That we may have cider when we call next year 
With our warzail, etc. 


5 And where you’ve one hogshead I hope you'll have ten, 
So that we may have cider when we call agen 
With our warzail, etc. 


6 I hope that your barley will prosper and grow, 
So that you may have some and enough to bestow 
On our warzail, etc, 


7. Now we poor warzail boys growing weary and old, 
Drop a small bit of silver into our bowl 
For our warzail, etc. 
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ak 


8  Iwish you a blessing and a long time to live 
Since you’ve been so free and willing to give 
To our warzail,”’ etc. 


SECOND VERSION, 
SuNG BY Mr. CHARLES ASH, 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. CROWCOMBE, SOMERSET, SEPT. 15TH, 1908. 
zl 
town, Our cup it is white and our ale iit is brown. 


1 ‘* Down in the old lane there sits an old fox, 
A-mouching and licking his dirty old chops. 


2 Shall we go catch him my boys if we can ? 
Ten thousand to one if we catch him or none. 


3 Catch him or none, catch him or none, 
Ten thousand to one if we catch him or none. 
4  Wassail, wassail all over the town, 


Our cup it is white and our ale it is brown. 


5 The great dog of Langport has burnt off his tail, 
And this is the night we go singing wassail. 


6 I will go home to old mother Joan, 
And tell her to put on the big marrow bone. 


7 Boil it, and boil it, and skim off the scum, 
And we will have porridge when we do go home. 


8 Home my boys, home, home my boys, home, 
And we will have porridge when we do go home. 


9  Wassail, wassail all over the town 
Our cup it is white and our ale it is brown.” 


Spoken : 
‘‘ Bud, blossom, bloom and bear, 
Ready to tear, 
So that we shall have apples and cider next year. 
Hat-fulls, cap-fulls, three-bushel bag-fulls, 
Little heaps under the stairs. 
Cider running out gutter-holes. 
Hip, Hip, Hurrah!” 
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The ancient custom of wassailing still lingers in Redruth and the neighbourhood. 
Mr. Trenerry told me that in his younger days small parties of five or six men would 
go out wassailing between Christmas and the New Year. They carried a wooden 
bowl, from seven to nine inches in diameter, with sprigs of holly and ivy fixed verti- 
cally round the edge. The tune which Mr. Trenerry sang to me is not unlike that 
of the typical Gloucestershire Wassail-song, though the words are very different 
(cf. ‘‘Wassail Song,” English Folk Carols, p. 55). The tune of the second version 
is a very simple one but characteristic of that to which many wassail songs are 
sung in Somerset. The spoken words at the conclusion of the song were not of 
course used in the house-to-house wassail, but only in the ceremony of wassailing 
the apple trees. For other Somerset variants, see Folk Songs from Somerset, Nos. 
128-130, and notes.—C. J. S. 


In spite of (or perhaps because of) its primitive simplicity, the second wassail-tune 
here given is of unusual interest since it has not only a very strong likeness to the 
primitive Gaelic lullaby air ‘Slan gu’n tig Aonachan”’ or ‘“‘ Crod Chailein”’ (used 
also for a dirge), but also to the old Swiss May-Day carol tune, “ das alte Sechselau- 
tenlied.”” For both these airs see Journal, Vol. iv, No. 16, pp. 169-70. I have there 
pointed out the similarity between the words of Swiss and English May-Day or 
Christmas carols and wassail-songs, and here we find a striking likeness between 
the Swiss and English music. The words of the “ Sechselautenlied ”’ describe the 
cutting of the may and the ceremonial dragging of it through the dew ; the praise 
of the honest master and kind mistress of the house is sung (the “ gold chain ”’ occurs), 
they are encouraged to bestow apples, pears, eggs, money, butter and meal upon 
the singers, and a final blessing is invoked upon them and their house. Very similar 
words are sung in France by youths going from house to house during Advent and 
at Christmas time (see “ La Guilhoné,” Chants Pop. du Bas-Quercy, 1889) and in 
Greece, where children sing a “‘ wassail-song ”’ varying little from one sung by their 
forefathers more than two thousand years ago. Examples of wassails are to be 
found in A Garland of Country Song (see note on “ Nowell and Nowell” in this Journal), 
English County Songs, Sussex Songs, Chappell’s Popular Music, Bell’s Songs of the 
Peasaniry, Chambers’ Book of Days, Hone’s Year Book, Addy’s Household Tales, 
etc., Ditchfield’s Old English Customs, etc., etc.—L. E. B. 
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SAILORS’ CHANTIES. 


1.—HAUL AWAY, JOE. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SunG By Mr. CHARLES ROBBINS (AGED 65), 
MIXOLYDIAN. MARYLEBONE WoRKHOUSE, OCT. 24TH, 1908. 
(CHORUS. ) 
A - way, au - dle WAY) oO au-dle a-way my 
' 
O a way, au - dle = WAY 
r * (a) SoLo, 
au - dle a - way once had a 
(Cuorus.) 


2 Oonce I had a nigger girl 
She had a nigger baby ; 
O away, audle away, 
O audle away Joe. 


3 O now I’ve got an English girl, 
I treat her like a lady ; 
O away, etc. 


4 We sailed away for the East Indies, 


With spirits light and gay ; 
O away, etc. 
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nig - ger girl, She had ger a- 
* 
- au dle = O au-dle a- way Joe. 
a 


5 We discharged our cargo there, my boys, 
And we took it light and easy ; 
O away, etc. 


6 We loaded for our homeward bound, 
With our minds so free and easy ; 
O away, etc. 


7 We squared our yards and away we ran, 
With the music playing freely ; 
O away, etc. 


8 Now up aloft this yard must go, 
We'll pull her free and easy ; 
O away, etc. 


9 Another pull and then belay, ~ 
We'll make it all so easy ; 
O away, etc. 


10 Now when we landed in English Town, 
We landed free and easy ; 
O away, etc. 


tr We made her fast and made her run, 
And made her free and easy ; 
O away, etc. 
This is a pulling chanty. For other versions see Tozer’s Sailor’s Songs, p. 60 ; 
and Whall’s Sea Songs, p. 117.—C. J. S. 


There are also versions in the Music of the Waters, the Old Sea Chanties of Bradford 
and Fagge, and Harper’s Magazine. I quote the last mentioned. This is, I think, 
one of our oldest chanty-tunes. ° 


WAY, HAUL AWAY. 


[DORIAN.] W. J. ALDEN, in Harper's Magazine, 1882. 
Solo: Way, haul haul a-way, my Jo -_ sie. 
Cho: Way, haul haul a - way, FOG. 
—A, G. G. 
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2.—SANTY ANNA. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SuNG BY Mr. CHARLES ROBBINS (AGED 65), 
DORIAN. MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE, MARCH 31ST, 1909. 


O San - ty An -na gained the day, O a - way......... O San - ty 
(SOLo. ) (CHorus.) 
: 
mas 3 San - ty An - the...... - dle (aZ/) 


the plains of : 


= 


2  O Mexico is a place of renown, etc. 

We'll spread her wings and let her go, etc. 

O up aloft this yard must go, etc. 

We’re homeward bound with a pleasant gale, etc. 


We're bound away for Liverpool Town, etc. 
7 We gave three cheers and away we ran, ctc. 


8 We sailed away with our spirits light and gay, etc. 


See Journal, Vol. iii, p. 236; Tozer’s Sailor’s Songs, p. 34; and Whall’s Sea 
Songs, p. 89.—C. J.S. 


This chanty commemorates the famous Mexican hero, General Antonio Lopez de 
Santa-Anna (b. 1797, d. 1876). With General Iturbide he organised a successful 
revolution against Spain, in 1821. The following year he overthrew his colleague 
who had constituted himself Emperor, and proclaiming Mexico a republic in 1824 
became President in 1833. He gallantly defended Vera Cruz against the French 
five years later. His long life was a stormy one, spent amidst cabals, revolutions, 
wars, in which he was alternately victor and vanquished, and uneasy terms of presi- 
dency and dictatorship.—L. E. B. 
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(SoLo.) (a) (CHORUS.) 
Hi 
D 


3-—-BLOW THE WIND WESTER. 


FIRST VERSION. 


SuNG By Mr. Wm. (AGED 84), 
Noted by Cecilj]. Sharp. BINCOMBE, SOMERSET, JAN. 6TH, 1908. 


(SoLo.) 


It’s up jumpsthe sprat, the smal-lest of them ll; She jumpedon the 


fore - deck, well done, my lads =<. So blow the wind wes - -, 
a 


blow the wind, blow! Our shipshe’s in full sail, how stea-dy she goes. 
) 


(a 


2 Then up jumps the eel, with his slippery tail ; 
He jumped on the fore deck and glistened the sail. 


3. Then up jumps the nirl-log, with his pretty spots ; 
He jumped on the fore deck and looked on the top. 


4 Thenup ju 7 the shark, with his rolling teeth ; 
He said : Captain, shall I cook your beef ?”’ 


5 Then up jumps the roter, the king of the sea ; 
He jumped on the fore deck and turned the key. 
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SECOND VERSION, 
SuNG By Mrs. L. Hooper, 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. HAMBRIDGE, SOMERSET, APRIL 4TH, 1904. 


(SOLo.) 
Up jumps the sal- mon, The lar - gest o ‘em all; He 
(CHorus,) 
jumps on deck, Say-ing; Here's meat for all, blow the wind 
whist - ling, O blow the winds all! Our ship is still - 


2 Up jumps the shark, 
The largest of all ; 
He jumps on our fore-deck : 
You should die all ! 


3 Then up jumps the sprat, 
The smallest of all ; 
He jumps on our fore-deck, 
Saying: We shall be drowned all ! 


Mr. Whall prints a variant of this song in his Sea Songs, p. 96, with a full set of 
words. He says that it was popular on board ship on account of its chorus and the 
ease with which additional verses could be improvised. In later days, he states, 
it has been used as a chanty to the tune of “‘ Blow the man down.”—C., J. S. 


The tune seems to be a reminiscence of the old Tyne-side air ‘‘ Blow the wind 
southerly ” ; there is a version of this in Topliff's Select Melodies of the Tyne and 
Wear. I have seen a “ Rio Grande”’ chanty verse: “ I'll sing you a song of the 


fish of the sea,” which suggests that the above fish verses are also sung to that tune. 
—A. G. G. 


Cf. the second tune with ‘“‘ Twas early one morning” in English County Songs, 
and see ‘‘ Blow the wind southerly ”’ in Songs of Northern England, where the tune 
used is called “ Kimloch of Kimloch.”—L. E. B. 
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- heart - ed, boys, How stea - dy she go! 


4.—TIDDY I.-O. 


SUNG By Mr. RAPSEY (AGED 58), 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. BRIDGWATER, JAN. 3RD, 1900. 
(SOLO. ) are? (Cuokvs.) A (SoLo.) 

= 
O now you jor-bid us to bid you a- dieu, Tid dy i-o We're 


(CHORUS. ) 


2 We're homeward bound with sugar and rum, 
Tidy i-o, i-o ; 
We're homeward bound with sugar and rum, 
Tidy i-o, i-o. 
3. When we arrive in the Bristol Docks 
Tidy i-o, i-o ; 
Now the people come down in flocks, 
Tidy i-o, i-o. 


5-—LEAVE HER, JOHNNY. 


SUNG By MR. RaPsEy (AGED 58), 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. BRIDGWATER, JAN. 2ND, 1906. 
(SuLo.) ae 
The times is hard and the wa - ges low, 
(CuoRrus. ) Gu. ) 
Leave her, John - leave ; The bread is hard the 
= 
— 
beef is salt, fi % it’s time for to leave her. 


2 Othe mill to the pump is our relief 
I thought I hear our captain say. 


3 Ten long months on salt beef all 
O now I hear our captain say. 
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| 

| 

i home - ward bound to Bris - tol town, Tid-dy i-+o i-o f-o 

| 


This is a capstan chanty, sung before leaving the ship. Tozer prints a variant 
in his Sailors’ Songs, p. 11.—C. J.S. 


A curious blend of the tunes “‘ A Highland Lad ” and “ The girl I left behind me.” 
—L. E. B. 


6.—THE BLACK BALL LINE. 


SuNG By Mr. CHARLES ROBBINS (AGED 65), 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE, OcT. 24TH, 1908. 
(Cuorvs.) 

O the Black Ball served my time, Haul a 
(SOLo.) 
— 
Haul a (cues ) O, The Black Ball Line 
HORUS. 
served my...... time, Then Hur - rah! for the Black Ball Line. 


2 Othe Black Ball line is the line for to shine, etc. 
We sailed away from Liverpool Bay, etc. 
We sailed away with spirits light and gay, etc. 
We sailed away for Mobile Bay, etc. 


3 
4 
5 
6 It was there we discharged our cargo, boys, etc. 
7 And we loaded cotton for the homeward bound, etc. 
8 We sailed away with spirits light and gay, etc. 
9 Upaloft this yard must go, etc. 
1o =>. And when we arrived at Liverpool Docks, etc. 
1r Weran our lines unto the pier, etc. 
12 We have around with the same ordle (old) song, etc. 
13. We made her fast all snug and taut, etc. 
14 Now the skipper said, ‘‘ Now that will do my boys,”’ etc. 
A capstan chanty, the second and fourth lines of each stanza being sung in chorus. 
Tozer prints a variant in his Sailors’ Songs, p. 14.—C. J. S. 
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7.-—RANZO. 


SuNnG By Mr, CHARLES ROBBINS (AGED 65), 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE, OCT. 23RD, 1908. 


sai lor 


He shipped on board of a sailer, etc. 


They took him to the gangway, etc. 
They gave him five and twenty, etc. 
They sailed to Mobile Bay, etc. 
It was there they discharged their cargo, etc. 
They shipped another cargo, etc. 
We are homeward bound to Liverpool, etc. 
Now the captain he being a good man, etc. 
He took him to the cabin, etc. 
He learned him navigation, etc. 
O that was the end of Ranzo, etc. 
Mr. Robbins said this was a pulling chanty used in hoisting the topsail, etc. The 
pulls are marked by arrow heads. In the last bar there was a double pull. Variants 


of this chanty, which is of course a very well known one, may be seen in Tozer’s 
Sailors’ Songs, p. 38, and Whall’s Sea Songs, p. 84.—C. J. S. 


There are at least three distinct ‘“‘ Ranzo” chanties. The first, above given (an 
American variant of which I quote, from Harper’s Magazine), is a narrative detailing 
the sorrows of Reuben Ranzo, who was “no sailor.” A correspondent of Miss 
Laura Smith states in her Music of the Waters that there was an old sea-song of a 
certain Lorenzo, who also was “ no sailor,’’ on which he believes this chanty to be 
founded. The tune—very simple and plaintive—supplied by this correspondent 
resembles an old morris-tune. 
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O Ran-zo was no sai - lor, O Ran- zo, bors, Rea -zo; O 
A A 
Ran- zo was - 20, boys, Ran - w, 
. 
| 
| 


A second type of “ Ranzo”’ is found in “ The Bully Boat is coming” and the 
variant following it, which though noted to other words—chanty verses being very 
variable—has the same chorus. A third is the “ Hilo, my Randso, weigh” given 
below ; the tune of this may be compared with ‘“‘ The Bullgine ” in this number of 
the Journal.—A. G. G. 


FROM AN ARTICLE BY W, J. ALDEN, IN Harper’s Magazine, 1882. 


O Rand- so sai - lor Ah Rand-so, boys, ah Rand- so. 


LL 


T T 


— 


He shipped on board of a wha - ler Ah Rand-so, boys, ah Rand-so. 


HILO, MY RANDSO, WEIGH, 
CONTRIBUTED TO Harper’s§Magazine, 1882, BygW. J. ALDEN. 


I’ve just comedown fromthe wild goose na - tion, To me way 


E O I've left my wifeon a big plan-ta - tion And slag hi - lo, my Rand-so, 
[pronounce 


The following version was given to me by Mrs, Harley many years ago, She 
knew Liverpool and its neighbourhood intimately.—L. E. B. 


Noted by Margaret Harley. FORMERLY SUNG BY SAILORS AT LIVERPOOL. 


Oh, Ram-so was ne sail - or! Ram-so, boys, Ram - so! Oh, Ram-so was no 


sail - or! Ram-so, boys, Ram - so! He... shipp’d on board a wha - ler, 


Ram-so, boys, Ram-so! He shipp'don board a $wha-ler, Ram-so, boys, Ram - so. 
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Allegretto. — 
/ 
: 


But he could not do his duty, etc. 
So they gave him six and thirty, etc. 


\, 3 Now the captain was a very good man, etc. 
H He taught him navigation, etc. 


4 Now Ramso got so handy, etc. 
That he drank all the captain’s brandy, etc. 


RANZO. 
CAPSTAN CHANTY. 
SuNG By Mr. W. BoLton, RETIRED SAILOR (AGED 66), 


; Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. SouTHPORT, DECEMBER, 1905. 

I’m bound a- way to leave you, But I nev - cr will de - 


4 


- way;...... We're bound to Gib - er - al - tar And our car - go’s bricks and 


ik 


1 8.—_THE BULLY BOAT IS COMING. 


SuNG By Mr. JAMES SAUNDERS (AGED 77), 
Noted by Cecil r Sharp. NEWCASTLE WORKHOUSE, SEPT. 2ND, IQIO. 


) alli bound for Do- ver, It’s my Ran - 2, Ran - wo 2 way. 
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Ran - zo,...Ran - 20, a ae .-» We've ploughedthe o - cean o - ver, And we're 


| 

if 3 
iW 
1 

if 
The - ly boat wad her pad -dles roar - ing? 
i} (Cuorvs.) (So1o.) 
| 


Mr. Saunders said this was an anchor or capstan chanty.—C. J. S. 


This chanty, of which I have noted the variant above given, seems to be the tune 
upon which the air of ‘‘ Off to Philadelphia” was founded.—A. G. G. 
9.-—THE BULLGINE, 


SUNG By MR. CHARLES RoBBINS (AGED 65), 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE, OCT. 29TH, 1908. 


QO the Bull - gine ran... in the morn - ing, O... bel let the Bull - gine 


4 
oe 


run ; & way, Ha! Hat... Run, let Bull-gine run. 
(a 


2 We sailed away for Mobile Bay, etc. 

3 Wespread our sales with a favourable gale, etc. 
4 Now up aloft this yard must go, etc. 

5  We’re homeward bound for Liverpool docks, etc. 
6 


Now we gave three cheers and away we went, etc. 


See Journal, Vol. iii, p. 31; also a North-Country variant in A Book of British 
Song, No. 16, collected by Mr. R. R. Terry. This is a capstan chanty, the second 
and fourth lines being sung in chorus.—C. J. S. 


C/. the tune with “ Hilo, my Randso, weigh ” and “ The Bully Boat is coming ” 
in this number of the Journal.—A. G. G. 


According to the Slang Dictionary “ Bullgine ” is the negro-minstrel word for a 
locomotive. (‘‘ De bullgine burst ” comes into the song “‘ O Susanna ”’).—L. E. B. 
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(SOLO. ) (a) (Cuorus.) 


10.—O WHO’S BEEN HERE. 


SUNG By Mr. JOHN ALLEN (AGED 67), 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. 183, ADELAIDE Roap, FEB, 18TH, 1909 


= 


O- who’s been here since I’ve been gone, A Yan - kee boy with his 


Ha! 


boots 
This is a “ warping ”’ chanty.—C. J. S. 


This is evidently a version of the “ Hog-eyed””’ or ‘‘ Hawk’s-eyed Man.” Cj. 
the tune given in Journal, Vol. ii, p. 248. The words of this chanty—a favourite 
when the ship was being hauled into dock—tefer to life ashore, and the above verse 
may belong to other printed fragments. See note in Journal, Vol. ii, p. 249. A 
reference to the Yankee sailor’s sea-boots (as contrasted with the pumps or bare 
feet of English sailors) occurs also in a version of “ John’s gone to Hilo.” The 
following version was noted fifty years ago, at the time it was heard.—A. G. G, 


HAULING INTO BLACKWALL DOCK, 1862, 
(THe Hoc-Eye Man.] 
Yachting Monthly, OcTOBER, 1906, 


Oh, go fetch me down my fri - ding cane, For I’m goin’ to see my 


Row de boat a- shore, and a hog-eye, O, she wants the hog-eye man. 
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i 
if 
if 
if 
i 
if 
1} 
i} 
4 
| = — 
HORUS. 
i} 
i dar - lin’ Jane And a_ hog - eye, Rare old  nig-ger with his hog - eye! 
i} 
. 
| 


11.—THE HOG-EYED MAN. 


SuNG By Mr. JAMES SAUNDERS, 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. NEWCASTLE WORKHOUSE, SEPT. 2ND, I9IO. 
QO a hog - eyed man is the man for me, O a 


long black beg-gar and you don’t ride me, With his hog eye, And you 


4 


rowed a - bout the shore, Says the hog - eyed man. 


See Journal, Vol. ii, p. 248, and W. B. Whall’s Ships, Sea Songs and Shanties, 
p. 118. Mr. Whall says that the barges in which gold-diggers were conveyed to 
California in 1849 were known as “ hog-eyes.”*—C. J. 5S. 


12.—_SALLY BROWN. 


SuNG BY Mr. CHARLES ROBBINS (AGED 65), 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. MARYLEBONEJWORKHOUSE, JAN. 2ND, 1909. 


Liv-er - pool - ner, For I spent my ney ‘long with Sal-ly Brown. 


2 Now up aloft this yard must go, etc. 
3 And we spread her wings and we let her go free boys, etc. 


* For the nautical meaning of ‘‘ hog ’’ see dictionaries 
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I shipped on board of a Liv - er - pool Se 
Way - Ho, a - rol - ling go, And we shipped on board of a : 


Now we sailed three days when a storm arose boys, etc. 


We screw in cotton by the day boys, etc. (i.e. screw it in bales). 
O Sally Brown was a bright mulatter, etc. 
Now we spread her wings and away we sail boys, etc. 


on 


O seven years I courted Sally, etc. 
9 And now we’re married and we're living nice and comfor’ble, etc. 


The F in the second bar was sometimes neutral, but nearly always sharp. For 


a major variant see Whall’s Sea Songs, p. 64. 


The A in the third bar marks the pull.—C. J. S. 


Other versions will be found in Tozer’s Sailors’ Songs and Laura Smith’s Music 


of the Waters. This song is sung on shore by Jamaican negroes.—A. G. G. 


Another “ Sally Brown” chanty is in Old Sea Chanties.—L. E. B. 


13.—SHANADAR. 


SUNG BY MR. JOHN ALLEN (AGED 67), 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. ADELAIDE RoaD, HAMPSTEAD, FEB. 13TH, 1909. 


2. J 


O Shan - a-dar Ill have yourdaugh-ter; Way - 0, you rol - ling 


ts | 


bound a-way a - cross thewild Mis - sou - ri. 


2  O Shanadar what is the matter ? 
Way O, you rolling ruin ; 
Your daughter’s here and I am at her, 
Ha! ha! 
I’m bound away across the wild Missouri. 


See Journal, Vol. ii, p. 247, and Whall’s Sea Songs, p. 1.—C. J.S. 
See ‘“‘ Shanadoah ” (Old Sea Chanties, Bradford and Fagge).—L. E. B. 
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ru - in; I love her as love the wa - ter, Fe 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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IRISH SONGS. 


1.—THE MAID OF LISTOWEL. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SuNG By Mr. JoHN Murpny (AGED 67), 
DORIAN. MARYLEBONE WoRKHOUSE, OcT. 17TH, 1908, 
= | 
One morn in Oc - to - ber, for sweet re - cre a - tion, I 
(a) 


fair maid ond she bleach-ing her clothes. 


SSS == 


+ maze-ment to gaze on this fair one; I asked if she pleased, would she 


come to Lis - She smil ing - ly said with the mild -est be - 


ha - viour: De - sist and tease me _ but leave me 
- ents might blame and you ‘might de - 


— 


- ceive me, For you seem as a schem - er that’ ? straight from Lis - towel. 
( 


2 Indeed I’m no schemer that want to deceive you, 
But all my fond secrets to you I’ll disclose. 
Besides I swear allegiance ; to you I’ll prove faithful ; 
If I could embrace you I’d make you my own. 
By the great Hill of Howth, by the hole in my coat, 
By what ships that are sailing through Stran Ballamore, 
The fairies of Leinster, the Druids and the witches, 
I will make you my bride if you come to Listowel. 
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fee 

ve 


If I were so vain as to go with you roving, 

I am certain and sure that your temper you'd show, 
You would surely degrade me for my misdemeanour 
If 1 were so vain as to go to Listowel. 

My fortune is low and I fear you degrade me 


You would censure and teaze me, and show me the door 


To my trudging about with a babe in my arms, 
If I were so vain as to go to Listowel. 


After all that I swore sure you can’t be ungrateful, 
How can you suspect that I’m telling a lie ? 

For the judge on his throne cannot ask but an oath 
For to swing off a man or tramp* at him for life. 
Therefore be preparing without hesitation 

We are not the two first who went off on their own, 
And that fortune might favour the fruits.of our labour 
To live at our ease in the town of Listowel. 


If you swore as much more I should not be deluded, 
For I highly suspect you are married before. 

For there’s many a man who would think it no scruple 
To defile a fair maid, or despising their own. 

I'll take my own time and I ne’er will go a-roving, 
My heart it is young and I ne’er will give o’er 

Till my father will sanction my lawful contraction ; 
And I like to live single a year or two more. 


Here is full fifty pounds I have got in my pocket 
That I received last week of my own 

For the corn I sent down to sweet Bally Langford : 
And more I have ready to send to the stores. 

For had I the wealth of King Saul or King David 
Or the riches of Damer on you I’d bestow ; 

For to rifle your charms without much alarm 

And dangle your babe in the town of Listowel. 


If you wish to gain me you’ll make me your consort 
You will go to the priest and he’ll marry us both ; 
Our parents on both sides will give us some money 
To set up a shop in the town of Listowel. 


This is one of the numerous Anglo-Irish ballads which imitate with more or less 
success in an alien tongue the assonantal Gaelic rhymes with which their makers, 
Perhaps the 


whether hedge-schoolmasters or peasants, were doubtless familiar. 


most famous of these ballads is ‘‘ Castlehyde,”’ in which occurs the remarkable line : 
“ The bees perfuming the fields with music which yields more beauty to Castlehyde.” 


Here there are six ‘“‘ rhymes ’”—three on “ e ” and three on “u.” A similar though 
less elaborate arrangement of vowel-rhymes in threes will be seen in ‘‘ The Maid of 
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5 

| 

* Transport ? 


Listowel,”” but the words must be pronounced in the Irish way before the fact be- 
comes apparent, e.g. ‘‘ blame me,” “ decaive me,” and “ schamer.” It will then 
be evident that the two first verses are entirely rhymed upon the vowel-sounds 
“ai” and “ o,” without any regard to the terminal consonant of the word or to the 
unaccented syllable following the vowel. 

Traces of the same characteristically Gaelic way of making verses may be seen in 
“‘ The Acquittal of Thomas Hol’ran.”” No doubt many of these ballads were written 
to Gaelic tunes already associated with Gaelic words versified in this way, the asso- 
nances falling on the strong accent of the bar. Tune and words would thus combine 
to suggest a model for this curious form of Anglo-Irish verse—not due, as at first 
might be supposed, to an imperfect ear for correct rhymes. There are one or two 
modern attempts in The Celtic Lyre at a similar imitative translation from Scottish 
Gaelic songs. 

The tune has considerable resemblance to the old (not to be confused with the 
modern) Scottish air ‘“‘ Bonnie Dundee ” (Adieu, Dundee).—A. G, G. 


Cf. tunes, Nos. 442 and 489, in Joyce’s Old Irish Folk Music and Song. See also 
Journal, Vol. i, p. 254; Vol. iii, p. 292; and Vol. iv, pp. 325-6, for other variants 
and references.—L. E. B. 
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2.—McKINNON’S DREAM. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SuNG By Mr. Morris REARDON (AGED 65), 
MIXOLYDIAN. MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE, OcT. 31ST, 1908. 


hear the wood-cock coo - inground, The sur - ges 


Mr. Reardon gave me the words of the first verse only.—C. J. S. 


_ See Dr. Joyce’s Old Irish Folk Music and Songs, p. 176, for a variant of the tune 
and full set of words under the title ‘“‘ Mackenna’s Dream.” ‘“‘ Mackenna in his 
vision sees advance many historical Irish warriors and patriots, from Brian Boru 
down to the heroes of Ninety-Eight.” Dr. Joyce gives references to various printed 
versions, and says that the tune is also called “ Captain Rock,” ‘“‘ John Doe” and 
“The Grand Conversation ” (see Barrett’s English Folk-Songs for the last). The 
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: One night of late I chanced to stray, Be-ing in the pleas - ant 
4 month of May, When Mor -pheus_ did his flag dis - play, The 
moon sank in the deep. "Twas by a bank I sat me down, To 
(2), . ~(9) 
of the o - ceanwild Had 
| 
lulled me fast a -_ sleep. I dreamed I saw brave 
Bri - an ae did the Dan - ish camp sub - due, The 
( (¢) 
might -y man his sword he drew, These words to me did say. 
= 


verse given above seems short of four lines which should follow “‘ These words to 
me did say” 

The harp melodious shall sound 

When Erin’s sons shall be unbound, 

And they shall gather safe around 

The green laurel tree. 


C}. “ The Emigrant ” for a variant of the tune.—A. G. G. 
Such issued a broadside ‘‘ McKenna’s Dream.’’—L. E. B. 


3-—LOCH NA GARR. 


SuNG By Mr. JoHN Murpny (AGED 67), 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. MARYLEBONE WoRKHOUSE, OCT. 3RD, 1908. 
(2) 


*- way you gay landscapes,you gar-den of ro-ses In you _ let the 


min-ions of lux -u - roam; Res-tore me that rock where the snow-flake re - 
- po-ses, For it is much sweet-er than free-dom or love: But yet Cal-e - 
(Though still theyare sa-cred to) 
—  (b 


- do- nia be - loved are thy moun-tains, A - round thy white sum-mits the 


> 


e - le-ments war Cat’-racts foam ’stead of smooth  flow-ing 
i 
— + } 


foun- tains Yet I'll sigh for the val- leys of dark Loch na 


(a) (a) ) 
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(c) In all the stanzas except the first, the second half of the tune was sung as follows :— 


A - roundLoch na Garr when the stor-my mist gathers And win-ter pre - 


- sides on its cold i - cy CAF fo. .005 Cloudsthen en - cir - cle the forms of my 
fa - thers: That dwell midst the tem~-pests of: dark Loch na Garr 


The words are of course by Lord Byron. Mr. Murphy sang me all five stanzas 
fairly correctly.—C. J. S. 


See Old Irish Folk Music and Songs, No. 96, for Dr. Joyce’s version of this air. 
He states that Byron’s words are often sung to it by the Limerick people, and com- 
pares it with “ The bunch of green Rushes that grew at the Brim ” (Moore’s “ This 
Life is all chequered”). The Irish air has nothing in common with that usually 
associated with Byron’s verses in early nineteenth century song-books such as 
Smith’s Scottish Minstrel, etc. The words are on a broadside issued by Such. 

—L.E. B. 


4.—THE IRISH STRANGER. 


SuNG By Mr. JoHN MurpHy (AGED 67). 

Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE, Oct. 10TH, 1908. 
SS 


O E - rinsad E - rin, it...... gtievesme to pon-der Thewrongsof thy 


+ i 


v t 
in - jured Isle. Thy sons, ma-ny  thou-sands de - plor- ing do 
6 


wan-der On shores far a - way in ex - ile, oO give...... me the 


| 

| 

| == 

fer 

| 

| 


R 
power to cross o'er the main, A - mer - i- ca might yield me some 
(¢) 
_—— 
fort from -ly  la- men-tingwhilsthere I re 
(a) 


main... For the joys I shall nev-er see no more, 


() 


(b) In the first stanza these four notes were sung nearly equally, as four crotchets. 
In the remaining stanzas they were sung as above written. 


2 With wonder I gazed on the lofty high mountain, 

As in grandeur it rose o’er its lord ; 

With sorrow I beheld my own garden yielding 
The choicest of fruits for his board. 

O where is my father-law’s cottage of clay 
Where I have spent many a long happy day ? 
But alas has his lordship contrived it away— 

It is gone I shall never see it more. 


3 As the sloe and the berry hung ripe on the bushes 
I have gathered them off without harm, 
As I went to the fields for to view the green bushes 
Preparing for the winter’s cold storm. 
I have sat by the fire on a cold winter’s night 
Along with my friends, telling tales of delight ; 
Those days gave me pleasure, and I could invite— 
But they're gone, I s never see them more. 


8 Farewell then to Erin and those I left weeping 
Upon this disconsolate shore. 
Farewell to the graves where my fathers lay sleeping, 
That ground I still dearly adore. 
Farewell to each pleasure I once had a home. 
Farewell now a stranger in England to roam. 
O give me my freedom and give me my tools ; 
Friends in pity I ask for no more. 


Mr. Merrick gives a version, as sung by a Sussex farmer, in Journal, Vol. i, p. 116. 
In Journal, Vol. iii, p. 10, I give another, sung by a Sussex quarry-man. This last 
has kept the Irish form of the tune better. Both Sussex versions are in common 
time. In Journal, Vol. iii, pp. 6-7, I give two versions of the tune (with the orna- 


5! 


x 
| 


mentation so skilfully employed by Munster singers), as sung to me by peasants in 
County Waterford. As we were overlooking the junction of the rivers Bride and 
Blackwater they that day sang of “ the lovely sweet Banks of the Bride,”’ but knew 


the “Irish Stranger”’ words to the tune quite well. I have already appended 
references to printed versions of the tune, which is a great favourite. Dr. Joyce 
gives a variant in common time, together with historical notes, under the title of 
‘“‘ The Green Linnet ”’ (i.e. Bonaparte), in his Old Irish Folk Music and Songs (1909). 
Another is in the Petrie Collection, No. 193. In 1809 Bunting published the air (also 
in common time), as “ Ulican Dubh oh” or “ The Song of Sorrow” with English 
translation of the “ original Irish’ words. Moore adapted Bunting’s tune to his 
own words “ Weep on, weep on.”* The above words are on a broadside issued by 
Such.—L. E. B. 


5-—THE TWO TRUE LOVERS. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SuNG By Mr. JoHN MurpnHy (AGED 67), 
DORIAN. MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE, OCT. I5TH, 1908. 


I will tell you now the -—.. this 
night that I came here in or - der to ob - 
© the of you, my  deat.......... For a-bove all o - ther 
(c 
maids, like you... I And that is the ve - ry 
= = 
= 
rea - son I place my love on FOR voscvvcseres 


* Shield introduced this as “Sleep on” in his comic opera The Poor Soldier. 
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| 
| 
| 
(a) 
(a) (a) (a) 


(6) (2) 


2 No Paris, Juan, or Venus, can equal your sweet voice. 
But if I had my wish to choose, of you I would make my choice. 
Your bright celestial charms my senses has bereft ; 
One kiss from you, my darling, would heal the wounds you gave. 


3 You are fairer than Diana in beauty, I declare ; 
You far exceeds Minerva in face and features fair ; 
You are altogether handsome, both loving, kind and free ; 
You are like the lode stone moving ; you drew the heart from me. 


4 You say you’re of a noble rank and I of low degree ; 
But I am of old Adam’s seed, my love, as well as thee. 
You knew I had no fortune, you slighted me therefore ; 
But I have what God allowed of me and I’m sure you have no more. 


5 Think on that great Alexander, you'll find it all in vain ; 
He placed his love on riches, all on this earth to gain. 
But when the globe he conquered, he sat and wept full sore, 
Saying: There is but one true world, and I can’t find no more. 


6 I will march into Mount Horeb, where Abraham slew the lamb. 
From that unto Mount Ararat, where Noah’s ark did stand. 
I ne’er will stop a-roving, whilst I can wear a shoe. 
For you, like a loyal lover, my dear, I’ll mourn for you. 
This seems to be a Dorian variant of an extremely favourite type of Irish tune. 
Cf. the Waterford airs to the bi-lingua' song “The Bunch of Rushes” or “ An 
Beirtin Luachra,” in Journal, Vol. iii, pp. 17-21, and examples such as Nos. 151, 


245, 418, 419, 422, 423 in the Complete Petrie Collection. 


6.—THE EMIGRANT. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SuNG BY Mr. WALTER WILCOCK (AGED 64), 
DORIAN. MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE, Oct. IsT, 1908. 
Fare - well to poor old E - rin’s Isle! I now must _ leave you 
for a while, Fortherates and tax -es are so high, I..... can no lon - ger 
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(e) (e) 
- 
- : 
= &g 


= 
| i mer 


stay. I sailed a- way from Dub - linQuay And land - ed here but 
4 
yes - ter - day; My... frieze, my brogues, my shirt in holes, is 


all I'd in my kit. But I just steppedin... to let youknow the 


4. | 
ights I've seen he Ire- land Since th 
sights I've seen be - fore I go, The ups and downs of re - land Since e 


year of nine - ty - eight. If that fruit - ful land might have its own, Our 


friends might _ live and stay at home. But since for - tune has proved 


fall 
OL 
i 


o + ther - wise Poor Pat must - mi - grate. 


2 But divil a word I'd say at all, 
Although our wages were but small, 
If they leave us in our cabin 
Where our fathers drew their breath. 
And when they called upon rent-day 
We had no half-pence for to pay. 
They would hunt us out into the street 
To beg and starve to death. 

What kind of treatment boys is that, 
To give to honest Irish Pat ? 

To hunt him out into the street 

To beg, to starve to death ? 

But I got up with heart and hand 
And sold my little plot of land— 

And the reason, boys, you understand 
Poor Pat must emigrate. 


I have this song on a broadside by Taylor, of Birch Lane. It has five verses. 
Such also issued a broadside ‘‘ The Emigrant.”—F. K. 
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The tune is a variant of that attached to ‘‘ McKinnon’s Dream ” in this Journal, 


but is nearer the form given by Dr. Joyce. (See note on “ McKinnon’s Dream ”’). 
—A. G. G. 


This very fine tune seems allied with certain traditional forms of the “ Princess 
Royal” air (see ‘‘ Boney’s Lamentation,” Journal, Vol. i, and English Traditional 
Songs and Carols, with notes).—L. E. B. 


7-—THE ELOPEMENT. 


FIRST VERSION, 


SuNG By Mr. Joun Murpuy, 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE, OCT. 22ND, 1908. 
¢ (2) (6) 
am a young fel - low was giv-en for - ral sport; In 


— 
did - 


un - ion with the - vern 


court - od a dam - sel, whose mo- ther did me de - grade, She 


= + 


called me a drunk - ard, a clown and a great cad - day. 
( 
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SECOND VERSION. 


SuNG By Mr. Morris REARDON (AGED 65), 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE, Oct. 31ST, 1908. 


I am young fel - fow that loves. ru - ral sport. O the 
* 
town and the ci - ty of - ten - times ...... do re - sort; When the 
true sons of Bac-chus were chief-ly my com - pa - ny Un - 


r - 


—_ oi. de - prived of my dear har - in ma - chree. 


* Neutral—z.c., neither sharp nor natural, 


Mr. Murphy’s tune is interesting because of its five-bar rhythm. I am not sure 
that Mr. Reardon’s song is the same as Mr. Murphy’s because he could remember no 
more than the first stanza. The words are on an Irish broadside by Brereton, of 
Dublin.—C. J. S. 


See broadside by Such.—L. E. B. 


The five-bar phrase is not infrequent in Irish tunes. It belongs to a characteris- 
tically Gaelic ballad metre with five accents in each line, and to Anglo-Irish songs 
written in imitation of that metre. The following is an example, quoted by Padraic 


Colum : 
On the blood-crimsoned plain the Irish Brigade nobly stood ; 
They fought at Orleans till the streams they ran with their blood ; 
Far away from their homes in the arms of Death they repose, 
They died for poor France and they fell by the hands of her foes. 


(The Gaelic assonantal rhymes are also imitated in the above verse: plain—brigade, 
Orleans—sireams, etc.) 

Moore wrote “ At the mid hour of night ” to one of these Irish airs with five-bar 
phrases (“‘ Molly, my dear’’), Another is the Munster “ Drahaareen-O Mochree ” 
(Joyce’s Old Irish Folk Music).—A. G. G. 
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8.—-MY BOUGHLEEN DHOWN. 


(BOUCHAILLIN DONN). 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SUNG BY MR. JoHN Murpuy (AGED 67), 
ZEOLIAN-DORIAN. MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE, Oct. 2ND, 1908. 


You Mu - ses why ab - sent from 


a > 


sor - rows con - ceal. That bur - den I - so 


beg you'll not from me 


t 
cut down; There’s yet 


hope That I'll yet see my _ bo - ge- ling down. 
(4) (c) 


(f) 


He’s gone my dear child to the ocean, 
And wedded to one I admire, 

In search of a higher promotion 

Than he could expect from his sire. 
He landed in famous Gibralter, 

An island he did not run down, 

From where I received the last tidings 
That I got from my bouchaillin donn.* 
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| 

me? If I could my 

oN 
— 
long, I 

(6) 

think it high time to re - veal. 
- As my cli - ent is near - ly left one 

(2) 
| 
(e) = (/) : 

| 
| 

* Brown-haired boy. 
|_| 


3 Hard, hard is the fate of a soldier 
When sentenced to part from his dear, 
And sent to an island unknown, 
To a place where his parents can’t hear. 
He’s outcast, a child left forlorn. 
For to wander in want up and down, 
Like lambs from their dams when they’re shorn, 
In search of my bouchaillin donn. 


4 Ohad I the wings of an eagle, 
The Mediterranean I'd rove ; 
I would search every place of concealment 
Till I’d find out the boy that I love. 
I would fly like the rocs did with Sindbad, 
And back to old Ireland I’d roam ; 
And then I’d bid adieu to the wars, 
If I once had my bouchaillin donn. 


5 Now hope you'll excuse my intruding 
For lettting my grievances known 
For you know it was ordered by Nature 
That each creature should feel for his own. 
There are thousands would join in my story 
If they could in verse write it down 
You youths who have fortune before you 
Take warning by the bouchaillin donn. 


The above words closely follow Such’s eight-verse broadside “‘ Boughleen Dhown,” 
but verses 3, 4 and 5 are here missing. ‘‘ Boughleen Dhown ”’ is a clumsy phonetic 
attempt at “ Bouchaillin (a/so ‘‘ Buachaillin’’) Donn” meaning ‘“ Brown-haired 
Boy.” There are tunes under this Irish title in the Complete Petrie Collection, Nos. 
1,254 (from which E} has been accidentally omitted in the key-signature), 1,255 and 
1,256; also one in Joyce’s Old Irish Folk Music and Songs, No. 81. None seem to 
have any affinity with the tune here given.—L. E. B. 
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9.—KATE OF ARGLYN. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SuNG By Mr. JoHN Murpny (AGED 67), 
MIXOLYDIAN. MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE, MARCH 20TH, 1909. 


= + —— | ——< 
When first I saw thee, Kate, One sum- mer eve - ning 
+ 
late Down by the or- chard gate of Ar - glyn, I 
| 


v 
felt I ne'er - fore Seen one so fair as - thore, And I 


2 I stopped and gazed at thee ; 
My footfall luckily 
Reached not thy ear though you stood there so near. 
Whilst from thy lips a strain, 
Soft as the summer rain, 
Sad as a lover’s pain, fell on my ear. 


3 +I have heard the lark in June, 
The harp’s wild plaintive tune, 
The thrush that all too soon gives o’er his strain ; 
I have heard in hushed delight 
The mellow horn at night, 
Waking the echoes light of wild Lough Leane. 


Cj. this characteristic tonality with that of ‘‘The Ship is ready to sail away,” 
noted by me in Waterford (Journal, Vol. iii, p. 22).—L. E. B. 
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thought I ne - ver  more......... see thee a gain. 
(2) ( 
| 
3 } 


10.—ACQUITTAL OF THOMAS HOLORAN. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. 


SuNG By Mr. JoHn Murpuy, 
DORIAN. 


MARYLEBONE WoRKHOUSE, Dec. 31ST, 1908. 


= 
One sum-mers eve - ning as I strayed ram - ble - ing...... 
by the banks of a ri - ver - side; To view fair scenes most sub - 
=>3 


- lime in gran - deur, ae fer - tile fields there whereherds a - bide. The 
(0) 


a thered race sang so fas - ci - na -ting, As their ma-kers plea - ded as a 


Tho - mas Hol - ‘ran from the Coun - ty gaol. 


2 It is useless for me to revive the reason 

Why he was taken—ye all can tell. 
It was a suspicion that he murdered Thebolt, 
Who lately lived in that fair Rockwell. 
Long life to you, Councillor Macdonagh, 
You fought like a lion to set him free ; 
But an eagle’s age to you gallant Mauger— 
It’s you we thank for his liberty. 

There is no need to print the rest of the words.—C, J. S. 


A remarkable tune.—R. V. W. 


C}. this air with “‘ You Seamen bold ” or “ The Ship in Distress,” “‘ Eggs in her 
Basket,” “‘ Our Captain Calls,” of which there are variants scattered throughout the 
Journals (see Journal, Vol. iv, p. 322) ; also No. 252 in the Complete Petrie Collection. 

—L. E. B. 


6o 


zeph-yr's gale; And the tune they whis - tled was the grand ac- quit - tal of 
(6) 
| 
4 
= 


BALLADS AND SONGS. 


1.—THE RAMBLING SAILOR. 


FIRST VERSION, 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SuNG By Mr. THOMAS DOWNING (AGED 72), 
MIXOLYDIAN. MARYLEBONE WoRKHOUSE, Oct. 8TH, 1908, 


=: 
And if you 


ce 
want to know my name, My name it is bold 


+ 
John -_— son, I have per - mis - sion from the Queen to 
a 
court all girls thatare hand-some. I'll court them all, one by one, I'll 
court them all but I mar-ry, mar-ry none; I'll court them all but 


mar- ry, mar- ry none, And _ still be a ram - bling sai - lor, 


% Sung very flat, a neutral note, neither sharp nor natural. 


(a) (a) == 
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H SECOND VERSION. 


i SuNG By “ SHEPHERD ” HADEN (AGED 83), 
j Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. BAMPTON-IN-THE-BusH, Oxon, AUG. 17TH, 1909. 


See Journal, Vol. iii, p. 108; Songs of the West, No. 87; and Folk-Songs from 
i | Somerset, No. 80. I have noted this song a great many times—nearly always to a 
Mixolydian tune.—C. J. S. 


2.—O ONCE I HAD A SWEETHEART. 


| FIRST VERSION. 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SuNG By Mr. GEORGE SAy (AGED 67), 
: MIXOLYDIAN. AXBRIDGE, SOMERSET, AUG. 6TH, 1908. 


4 
i — | 
+ 


© once TY had a sweet-heart but now I've got none, She's 


4 
a) 


gone and have leaved me in  sor- row to mourn, So _ bold - ly I 


lent her my sweet life Til ven - ture, O ne ver to re - 
(a 


Eng - land once a - gain. 


| 
| ~ 
— 
| 


2 I thought to saddle (sail) for my Dublin 
Through Softs and through Spain. 
O so boldly I lent her 
My sweet life to venture ; 
O never to return to old England once again. 


3 Oifhe is a married, or if he is dead, 
There’s a bunch of blue ribbons I’ll wear on my head. 
He’s married to Nancy, he’s married to Nancy, 
He’s married to Nancy, the Queen of the Day. 


SECOND VERSION. 


SuNG By Mr. HENRY TIDBALL (AGED 75), 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. WEDMORE, SOMERSET, JAN. I6TH, 1907. 


Once I had a sweet-heart and nowl'’ve got none; Once I had a 


T +4—+—+ — 
sweet-heart and now get none; She's a leaved me, She’s 
leaved She’s gone...... leaved me in sor- row mourn. 


2 One night in sweet slumber, 
I dreamed I did see 
My own dearest jewel 
Sot smiling on me. 


3 And when I awaked, 
I found it not so— 
My eyes, like some fountain, 
ith tears overflow. 


4 My Billy’s got married 
Or otherwise is dead. 
His bunch of blue ribbons 
I'll wear o’er my head 


5 I'll venture through England, 
Through France, and through Spain ; 


So my life I will venture 
Through the watery main. 
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(a) 


Both these tunes are Mixolydian with Dorian influence—R. V.W. 


It may be interesting to compare the traditional tune with one bearing the same 
title in a rare “ flute tutor” published by Daniel Wright, London, abou 1733, and 
with another copy in the ballad opera The Beggar's Wedding, acted 1729 ; tunes 
printed in 1731. The printed tunes are practically identical with each other.—F. K. 


ONCE I HAD A SWEETHEART. 
From DANIEL WRIGHT’s Compleat Tutor for ye flute, CIRCA 1733. 


3-—THREE PRETTY MAIDENS. 

Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SuNnG By Mr. WILLIAM HEDGEs (AGED 76), 
DORIAN, CHIPPING CAMPDEN, GLOs., AUG. IOTH, 1909. 


BEC... ..0000 three gen - tle - men ri - ding a - long Said 

one to eat maid: Where are you a - go - ing I'm a- 

= 
= 
' @ 
- fraid this cold morn-ing will do you some harm. 
(2) 4 


| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
(a) 
| Three pret - ty mai - dens as they was a- walk - ing They 
(2) 
‘a 
few 
| 
| 
) 
| 
64 
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The words are printed on a broadside—there is no need to reproduce them here. 

—C. J.S. 

This ballad is still sung to a fine modal tune in Devonshire. The tune here given 
is of the Irish jig type.—L. E. B. 


4.—YOU BACHELORS, YOU KNOW. 


FIRST VERSION. 


SuNG By SHEPHERD ”’ HADEN (AGED 83). 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. BAMPTON-IN-THE-BusH, Oxon, AUG. 31ST, 1909, 
le (@) (4), 


—— = —F = 
You bach-e - lors you know, To the’ ta~-vern let us go; We'll en- 


-  joy...... both our  bot-tle and our friend. So his wife she did come 


it 


home,... to come home, Cry -ing: Hus-band it is time... to come home, 


2 Come in and sit you down, 
My joy and heart’s delight, 
And our reckoning I will call and I will pay. 
Fill up another quart, 
Let it be of the same sort, 
And what will you drink, Madam, I pray ? 
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in And.. thus she did be - gin, Cry-ing: Hus-band it is time to come : 
(¢) 
(a) This to all stanzas except the first. (2) 
(4) ©) : 
F 
; 


3 +And if she calls for any more 
The bottles I will break, 
And the glasses I will dash all on the floor. 
What could you fellows think 
To entice him so to drink ? 
He been rambling all this night with his whore. 


4 And a-coming home at last 
He met with a bonny lass, 
And she was so frolicksome and free. 
He took her in his arms 
And he rifled all her charms, 
Crying: A bachelor’s life now for me ! 


There is a ballad on the same subject in Hindley’s Collection of Roxburghe Ballads, 
1874, Vol. ii, p. 454, beginning ‘‘ When I was a Batchelour I lived a merry life.”’ 

For a major variant of the first tune see “‘ Admiral Benbow,” Journal, Vol. ii, 
p. 236. This tune is sung to “ Captain Kidd,” “Sam Hall” and various other 
ballads of fighting heroes or villains, all written in the “ Captain Kidd ” stanza, with 
its repeating lines of refrain, and often beginning ‘“‘ You Captains brave and bold,” 
“Ye Jacobites by name,” etc. Different copies of the tunes sung to this group of 
songs show connections suggesting a common original, though at first sight there 


may appear little resemblance between, say, ‘‘ My luve’s in Germanie ”’ and the tune 
above.—A. G. G. 


This is a favourite tune amongst country singers. I have noted a fine version to 
“ Admiral Benbow ” words in Sussex. The tune is printed on old broadsides to- 
gether with the Benbow ballad.—L. E. B. 
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5.--AMERICAN STRANGER. 


SuNG By Mr. THomas Downina, 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE, OCT. 30TH, 1908. 


I'm a stran - ger in this coun -te-ry, From A - mer - i - 


4. 


came. There is no one that knows nor can tell me my 


name. I have wan - deredfrom my dar-ling a ma - ny long 


mile, Some I am ra - kish, More says I am 
wild. Some says I am fool - ish my mind to be - 
- guile. But to prove my - self roy - al youshouldcome a-long with ~ 
me And T’'ll take you to A-mer-i-ca my dar- ling to be. 


For a version, with one verse also, see Journal, Vol. iii, p. 309. The complete 
song of five stanzas appears on many broadsides. Such printed it till recently. It 
is set to a major tune in Songs of Northern England. In Chappell’s Popular Music, 
Vol. ii, p. 739, he gives the fourth verse, ‘‘ The Moon shall be in Darkness,” to practi- 
cally just the same tune as that in the present Journal, terming it “a fragment of 
a well-known street ditty contributed by Mr. Charles Sloman.”” Compare the tune 
with the airs noted by me in Waterford to “ An Beirtin Luachra” (Journal, Vol. iii, 
pp. 17-19) and with tunes, No. 8, 245, 135, etc., in the Complete Petrie Collection. 
Dr. Joyce’s collections give many similar airs. Whether in } or common time they 
represent an exceedingly favourite type of Irish tune.—L. E. B. 
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6.—THE GREEN BED. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SUNG By Mr. CHARLES AsH (AGED 63), 


DORIAN. CROWCOMBE, SOMERSET, SEPT. 15TH, 1908. 
where’s your daugh - ter Mol - ly? tell her come to 
a 
= 
me. O where’syour daugh-ter Mol - ly? 5 It’s her want to 
see, va tly daugh - ter at en - gaged, John, And _ have been all this 


pray some o - ther lodg-ing you had bet - ter go and 7 


See Journal, Vol. i, p. 48; and Vol. iii, p. 281.—C. J. S. 


7-—WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SuNG By Mr. WILLIAM STOKES (AGED 66), 
MIXOLYDIAN. CHEW STOKE, SOMERSET, APRIL 12TH, 1909. 


Four and twen - ty Tisk young sal- lors full of mirth and 


(a) (2) 


| t =| 
— 


full of glee, And one a - mong them was Wil - liam Ne 


aw” 
who was pressedand sent to sea. 


= 
— 
- 
— 
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See Journal, Vol. i, p. 254 ; and Vol. iii, pp. 214-220 ; and Folk-Songs /rom Somerset, 
Nos, 118 and r19.—C. J. S. 


Cj. the following with Mr. Percy Grainger’s Lincolnshire version, and both with 
a tune copied from an early broadside: “‘ Cupid’s Tragedy, etc.” 


BOLD WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Noted by Lucy Broadwood, SuNG By Mr. JoSEPH TAYLOR, 
DORIAN. SAxBY, LINCOLNSHIRE, AT BRIGG, May, 1906. 


Brisk and very marked, 


= — + t —| 


“CUPID'S TRAGEDY.” 


‘‘ PRETTY PHILOMEL,” B.M. BALLADS, C 22, F. 14. 


The following is the title of an eighteenth century theatre version which I have 
(sheet music). The tune is a major one. “ Billy Taylor. A favorite song as sung 
by Mr. Bannister, Junr, at several Theatres with great applause. The Music arranged 
and the last part by J. Watlen. 1/- (London, printed by Cobb & Watlen at their 
Music Repository & New Subs. Library, No. 19, Tavistock St., Covent Garden.”’) 
Mr. Watlen (a musician publisher) has added a “ Tol de loll ” chorus, and the ballad- 
text is burlesqued.—L. E. B. 
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8.—THE ORANGE AND BLUE. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SuNG By Mrs. E. SMITHERD (AGED 65), 


DORIAN. TEWKESBURY, APRIL IITH, 1908. 
O- green grows the lau - rel, and so does the yew, Ve - ry 


LL 
Hh 

| 


sor - ry I when part - ed = from you At our 
next hap - py meet - ing, our joys we'll re - new, We'll 
= + =" + =5 =! 


2__=I’ve often wondered how men could love maids ; 
But I thousand times wondered how maids could love men ; 
For they are so deceitful, the truth I will tell, 
I'll never love a young man, till he loves me as well. 


See Journal, Vol. i, p. 246.—C. J. S. 


The tune should be compared with that of “‘ The poor murdered Woman ” sung 
in Surrey, Journal, Vol. i, p. 186. The Surrey air is consistently Dorian.—L. E. B. 


This is a rather puzzling song. Miss Gillington in her Songs of the Open Road 
gives a version, “‘ Green grow the Laurels,” to the tune of the ‘“‘ Bonnet of Blue ” 
(“ Bonny Scotch Lad ”’), and her chorus runs : 

We'll change the green laurels 
For the bonnets so blue. 

The ‘“‘ Bonnet o’ Blue ”’ (see Ford’s Vagabond Songs and Mr. F. Kidson’s Tradi- 
tional Tunes) refers to the Young Pretender—the blue bonnet being worn by those 
attached to the Stuart cause—but the “ green laurels ”’ chorus does not occur in any 
copy I have seen of the ballad. One suspects that this song of the “ Orange and 
Blue’ may have carried a political significance at the period of the Ninety-Eight 


- 
= 
fer’ 
fen 
change the green wil - low fer the o - range and blue. 
2 
: 


rebellion. Note the reference to the “ green laurel tree’ as the symbol of Irish 
liberty in ‘‘ Mackinnon’s Dream,” and also— 


“* The orange and blue 
Ever faithful and true ” 


of the famous Orange song, “‘ Protestant Boys.” Orange and blue suggests a union 
of Irish and English Protestants, “‘ changing ’’ the emblem of the “ rebels ” for their 
own.—A., G, G. 


9.—THE LEATHER BOTTEL. 


SuNG By Mr. WILLIAM HENRY Watts, 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. TEWKESBURY, APRIL IITH, 1908, 


cow’s hide, Was  tho-rough- ly stitched on 


The bot-tle was made of the old 


for to hold good li - quors_ in. God bless the cow and the 

old cow’s hide, And all the goodthings in the world be - side, And I 


¥ 
hope his soul in hea-ven may dwell, Who first in -~vent-ed the lea-ther bot-tel. 


2 Now when the bottle is growed old, 
And will no longer good liquor hold, 
Out of the sides you cut a clout 
To mend your shoe when it’s worn out. 
And then you hangs him on a pin 
All for to keep nails and odd things in. 

God bless the cow, etc. 


The interest of this lies, of course, in the words only. Mr. Watts assured me that 
in his young days this song was constantly sung in Herefordshire and Worcestershire. 
—C. J.S. 
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ev -e- ry side; Was stitched with- out, and pitched __ with - in, All 


This is evidently a traditional survival of the song and tune given in D’Urfey’s 
Pills, etc., Vol. i, p. 265 (edition 1707, and later editions also). The last verse of the 
traditional text is precisely the same as the last verse of D’Urfey’s. Chappell omits 
D’Urfey’s air in his Popular Music. Mr. Wooldridge however gives it in his edition 
of Chappell’s work.—F. K. 


Mr. Kidson states in the Minstrelsy of England that the “ Leather Bottel ” was 
sung traditionally in Yorkshire about 1800. Chappell, in his Popular Music, gives 
a lengthy version which does not include the “ cow’s hide” verse. C/. also the 
Somerset version contributed by Sandys to Dixon’s Songs of the English Peasantry 
(Bell’s edition, 1877) as “‘ The Leathern Bottel.”” The tune in the Pills (quoted in 
the Minstrelsy, p. 312) is not the same as Chappell’s traditional air, but like Mr. 
Sharp’s tune has a great sameness of repetition in its phrases.—A. G. G. 


10o—THE SAILOR AND THE SOLDIER. 


FIRST VERSION. 


SunG By Mr. WILLIAM STOKES (AGED 66), 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. CuEw STOKE, SOMERSET, APRIL I2TH, 1909. 


A sai - lor and a sol - dier was a- walk - ing one 


day. Said the sai - lor to sol - dier: “I've a mind for to 


the | 
T 


pray.” ‘*Pray on,” said the sol - dier, ‘‘ pray on once a 


(2) 
- gain, And pray for what-ev - er thou wilt, I will an - swer, A - men.” 


: (a) (Last three stanzas.) 


4 
And nev - ef, nev - er want for 
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Fin, 
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2 The first thing they came to was an old hollow tree. 
Said the sailor to the soldier : This my pulpit shall be. 
Pray on, said the soldier, pray on once again, 

And pray for whatever thou wilt I will answer Amen. 


3. +The first thing I’ll pray for I’ll pray for our King, 
That he have peace and plenty all the days of his reign. 
And where he got one man I wish he had ten, 
And never, never, want an army. Said the soldier, Amen. 


4 The next thing I’ll pray for I’ll pray for the King, 
That he have peace and plenty all the days of his reign. 
And where he got one ship I wish he had ten, 
And never, never, want for Navy. Said the soldier, Amen. 


5 The next thing I’ll pray for is a pot of good beer, 
For good liquors were sent our spirits to cheer. 
And where we got one pot, I wish we had ten, 
And never, never want for liquor. Said the soldier, Amen. 


SECOND VERSION. 


SuNG By “ SHEPHERD” HADEN (AGED 83), 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. BAMPTON IN THE Busu, Oxon., AUG. 2IST, 1909. 


As the sol - dier and the sai - lor was a - walk - ing one 


— 


day. Said the sol - dier to the sai - lor: “* 


men; When - ev- e@& I do pray, you shall an - swer, A - men. 


This song is, I believe, a modern adaptation of an older ballad. C/. “‘ The Mare 
and the Foal ” (Folk-Songs from various Counties, No. 5).—C. J. S. 
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I am go - ing to 

pray. The first thing I...... pray for, I'll... pray for all... 

|_| 


A purely major version of the first tune appears under the title of “ As a Sailor 
and a Soldier ” in the Complete Petrie Collection, contributed by Dr. Joyce (No. 771). 
C/. the major air to “ Sheepcrook and black Dog ” noted by me in Surrey (English 
County Songs). Mr Percy Grainger has noted a similar major tune to another text 
of “‘ Sheepcrook, etc.,” in Lincolnshire. The air—in various forms both major and 
modal—is very much used by country singers and belongs to the “‘ Green Bushes ”’ 
class. (Observe the reference to ‘‘ Green Branches ” in the Surrey text of ‘‘ Sheep- 
crook, etc.”) Miss Gilchrist has noted a major variant to ‘‘ Green Bushes ”’ words 
in Sussex. I transcribe the following fine air from the scarce ballad opera The 
Jovial Crew (1731), as it is obviously connected with the traditional tunes above- 
mentioned.—L. E. B. 


“PLL TELL YOU A STORY.” 


FROM THE BALLAD OpERA The Jovial Crew (1731). 


11.—SHEEP SHEARING TOAST. 


SuNG By Mr, Puitip GRAy (AGED 88), 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. BourNE WorKHOUSE, LINCOLNSHIRE, APRIL 25TH, IQII. 
— = 4 
Here’s health to the Mas - ter and to his stock, Like - 

- wise the shep-herd and his flock; Wish - ing they all live and 


none die ; None go blind but all see ; None stray but 


stay; Here's a health to the jol + ly old TUps 
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Mr. Gray was a shepherd and “ his father before him.” He learned this song at 
a sheep-shearing where it was sung by a “‘ wool-winding man.’’—C. J. S. 


The first strain of this is common to several children’s games, e.g. ‘‘ Silly Old Man ” 
and “ London Bridge is broken down ”’ (Rimbault’s version) ; the second is remi- 
niscent of “‘ Begone, dull Care.”—A. G. G. 


This tune is a favourite one for ‘‘ Healths ” and ‘‘ Wassails ” in Sussex and Glouces- 
tershire. It is often found in common time. C/. the air ‘‘ George Ridler’s oven.” 
In §-time it suggests a dance-tune and some forms of the “ Derby Ram.” The 
latter song was used in the Christmas plays of Derbyshire and Notts when the ram 
or “ Old Tup ” was introduced as well as the hobby-horse or horse’s head. For a 
striking account of the drama (acted in Derbyshire) of the “ Old Tup,” and its Scan- 
dinavian mythological importance, see Addy’s Household Tales, etc. (1895), Intro. xx. 
This sheep-shearing toast is certainly interesting as possibly having some connection 
with folk-drama and dance.—L. E. B. 


12.—THE HUNTING OF THE WREN. 


FIRST VERSION. 
Noted by Miss May Morris. SUNG BY AN OLD NURSE. 


Rob - bit, 


Come to the woods, says Rick - et - ty Rob- bit, Cone to the woots said 


~ 


John-ny so _ long, Come to the woods, ev -e@ ry one, 
2  ‘* What ’n do there ? ” says, etc. 
3 ‘“ Shoot Jenny Wren,” says, etc. 
4 ‘“ What ’n kill ’un with ? ” says, etc. 


“* Powder and shot,” says, etc. 
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Come to the woods, says Rick - et - ty Fs 
| 


“ How shall we go ? ” says, etc. 

“‘ In a cart with six horses,’’ says, etc. 

“* What ’n do with the offal ? ” says, etc. 

** Give to the poor of the parish,” says, etc. 


SECOND VERSION. 


SunG By Mr. WALTER DE H. Brrcu, 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. WHO'LEARNT IT FROM A YORKSHIREMAN, 


a bird's nest, 


says Rich-ard to Ro-bin, I 


I fun’ a bird’s nest, says 


** What will we do wi’ ut ? ” says, etc. 
“* We'll tak’ ut to keepers,” says, etc. 
“* What shall we get for it ? ’’ says, etc. 
“* Three ha-pence a piece,”’ says, etc. 

** What shall we do wi’ ut ? ”’ says, etc. 
“* We'll go and get drunk,”’ says, etc. 

“* How shall we get home ? ” says, etc. 
** We'll hire a cab,” says, etc. 

“* How shall we get in ? ”’ says, etc. 


“ We'll tumble in,” says, etc. 


“ How shall we get out ?”’ says, etc. 


Same way we got in,”’ says, etc. 
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8 
10 
. I fun’ FE says Rob - in - a - bob - bing, I 
fun’ a bird's nest, fun’ bird’s nest, says 
Bil - ly Ba - loo, 
2 
10 
13 


See Journa! of the Welsh Folk-Song Society, Vol. i, pp. 99-113. The first version 
was given to me by Miss May Morris, who learned it from her nurse ; the second by 
my brother-in-law, Mr. Walter de H. Birch, who heard it sung at Downton College 
by a fellow-student from Yorkshire.—C. J. S. 


HUNTING THE WREN. 


SunG By Mrs. CASTLE, 
Noted by Janet Blunt. ADDERBURY WEST, OXON., 1907, IQII AND I913. 


* We'll go a - shoot-ing” says Rich - ard to Ro - bin 


_ 
Jo - na - than Young. ‘“We'll go a -shoot-ing, boys, ev - e - ry one!” 


2  ‘* What shall us shoot ?”’ says, etc. 

“ T see a wren,” says, etc. 

“* We'll all shoot together,” says, etc. 

She’s down! she’s down! ”’ says, etc. 


“* How shall us get her home ? ”’ says, etc. 


“ 


We'll borrow Feyther’s cart,” 
“ We must hire a waggon,” } says, etc. 


8 “ How shall us‘get her in? ”’ says, etc. 


9 ‘‘ We must hire some ropes,” says, etc. 
10 We'll all heave together,” says, etc. 
tr “ How shall us cook her ? ”’ says, etc. 


12 “ We'll { A a furnace,”’ says, etc. 


13 ‘* We must hire a cook,” says, etc. 


14 ‘* What shall us gie her ? ”’ says, etc. 
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We'll o a-shoot-ing” says Ro-bin to Bob-bin, ‘We'll go a-shoot-ing” sa 
g' ng ys : 


15 ‘* We must gie her the feathers,”’ says, etc. 

16 “ That won't be enough,” says, etc. 

17 “‘ We must gie her the bones,”’ says, etc. 

18 “ The feathers will choke her,”’ says, etc. 

19 6“ The feathers have choked her,”’ says, etc. 

20 ‘“ So the poor cook is dead,” says, etc. 

21 ‘“* What shall us do wi’ the braath ? ” says, etc. 


22 ‘“ Gie’t to the poor o’ the parish ! ”’ says, etc. 


The above Oxfordshire version was communicated to me by Miss Janet Blunt, of 
Adderbury Manor, near Banbury. She noted it carefully on three different occasions 
from the singing of Mr. Edmund Hawkins’ widow and his step-daughter, Mrs. Castle. 
Mr. Hawkins, a shepherd, of Adderbury West, died an old man some time before 
1907. He was a singer of many old songs, the above amongst others, and was a 
morris-dancer. His widow (well over eighty in 1907) though she sang some of his 
songs did not appreciate her husband’s performances and used to try to stop him. 
Miss Dorothy Blunt, who also noted her “‘ Wren ” song, says that when the old shep- 
herd sang ‘‘ everyone ”’ he stamped violently, so much so that his wife bade him be 
quiet, but he refused, saying that to stamp was the right way and reminded him of 
old times. Mrs. Castle says that the tune went with emphasis and swing, the old 
man banging the floor with his stick at the accented notes, bringing out all his words 
very clearly and swinging his body in time to the tune, His little grand-daughter 
danced as he sang. A favourite cumulative song of his was “‘ The Twelve Apostles.” 
C}. the Oxfordshire tune with the Pembrokeshire air in the Journal of the Welsh 
Folk-Song Society where Llew Tegid concludes his valuable essay with a useful 
bibliography on the mythology of the Wren, king and queen of birds.—L. E. B. 


See Miss Mason’s Nursery Rhymes for a Carmarthenshire version ‘‘ The Cutty 
Wren.” The above reference to the Journal of the We sh Folk-Song Society indicates 
an interesting article on the subject by Llew Tegid, as well as Welsh variants. Llew 
Tegid’s bibliography omits Luzel’s Chansons Populaires de la Basse-Bretagne, in 
which a cumulative song about the partition of the wren by plucking it (Plumer le 
Roitelet) is given, with French variants. 
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There is a Scottish version of the words, from Herd’s collection, printed in 
Chambers’ Popular Rhymes, and another in Buchan’s MS., Vol. i, pp. 166b-167a, 


beginning : 


The tune called “ The Wren ” in Moore’s Irish Melodies (there set to the words 
“ How sweet the answer Echo makes ”’) is of the same type as those printed above 
and in other collections, and appears to belong to the ‘“‘ Hunting” words. There 
is in Scotland another old song of the wren: ‘“ The wren scho lies in care’s bed,” 
but it goes to another tune and the Irish tune would not fit it.—A. G. G. 


Where are ye gain ? quoth Hose to Mose, 
Where are ye gain ? quoth Johnny Rednose, 
And where are ye gain ? quoth brethren three, 
To shoot the wren, quo’ W 


13-—SIX LORDS WENT A-HUNTING. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. 


ise Willie. 


SuNG By MR. WILLIAM ATKINSON (AGED 80), 


ZE0LIAN. MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE, OcT. 9TH, 1908. 
T —+} — | T = 
Six Lords went a - hunt ing down by the sea 
» 
- side... And they spied a dead bo - dywasheda - way by the _ tide, 


2 


They took him to Portsmouth 
The place he was known, 
And straight away to London 
To the place he was born. 


They opened his bowels, 
And stretched out his feet, 
And garnished him all over 
With lilies so sweet. 


’Twas the noble duke of Bedford 
The sea had upthrown, 
’Twas the noble duke of Bedford 
The sea had upthrown. 
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5 But some folk disputed 
The huntsmen’s bare word, 
Until a grand lady 
Cried : ‘Tis my dear Lord. 


6 She kneeled down beside him 
And kissed his cold cheek 
And sadly did murmur : 

My poor heart will break. 


7 For him I did worship, 
Who no more will speak 
To kindred and vassals 
Who gazed on the form, 


8 Of the noble duke of Bedford 
In his coffin of stone, 
Of the noble duke of Bedford 
In his coffin of stone. 


9 The courts of his father 
No longer will ring 
With the clink of his gold spurs 
And the twang of bow string. 


In chase and the tournament 
A valiant knight, 
Who kept his escutcheon 
With honour most bright. 


tr Within Woburn Abbey 
His body was laid, 
Amongst his ancestors 
Whose deeds are not dead. 


12 And a weird rush of waters 
Is heard in the day, 
A noble duke of Bedford 


Is passing away. 

See Journal, Vol. iii, pp. 170-179. 

Mr. Atkinson was born in York and plied his trade of silversmith in Sheffield and 
London. He learned this song from a shop-mate, Mr. Frank Habershon, a native 
of Sheffield, who regarded the song as a “‘ family relic.” Mr. Habershon learned it 
from his father, who, in turn, had had it from his father. The song was always sung 
at weddings and other important family gatherings. I suspect that the earlier 
stanzas are traditional but that the concluding four were either added by some 
member of the Habershon family or derived from a broadside of recent date. 

The tune has some affinities with the second strain of ‘‘ The Cuckoo ” (Folk-Songs 
from Somerset, No. 72), an air which is often sung to ‘“‘ High Germany.”’—C. J. S. 
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Possibly this air is the last half of a complete Irish tune. C/. the last four bars 
with tune No. 92 (p. 94) of Joyce’s Ancient Irish Music, and the cadence with Nos. 
90, 93, 40, etc., in the same book. For the ballad which contains the first four verses 
of “ Six Lords went a-hunting,” with slight modifications, see ‘ Six Dukes went 
a-fishing ” (Journal, Vol. iii), where I give the results of my search for a historical 
origin. Verses six to twelve given above can hardly be older than very late eighteenth 
century. Indeed the stamp of the early nineteenth century is on their matter and 
phraseology, and they are full of absurd anachronisms. Probably two ballads have 
got mixed. The more modern of the two (describing hunting), may have dealt with 
the death of the son of the fourth Duke of Bedford, the Marquess of Tavistock, born 
1739, who married Lady Elizabeth Keppel. He was killed by a fall from his horse, 
in 1767, and his wife died of a broken heart soon afterwards.* Woburn only came 
into the family after the accession of Edward VI, when Baron Russell was created 
Earl. It is possible that ‘‘ Wo-burn,” which is in a neighbourhood where “ woe- 
waters ” suddenly flow—to the alarm of the superstitious—may have given rise to 
the idea that a bursting forth of a “ woe-burn ” was prophetic of disaster to the 
Duke of Bedford’s family. The distinguished member of the family to whom I 
submitted the ballad cannot connect the story or the superstition with any of his 
kin.—L. E. B. 


* A doggerel rhymester might ignorantly suppose that the elder son of a living duke was 
himself a duke, 


14.—LONG LANKIN. 


FIRST VERSION. 
SUNG BY SISTER EMMA. 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. CLEWER, FEB. 27TH, 1909, 


¢ 


idmy Lord to my La - dy, as he mount-ed his horse: Be - 


= rhe 


of Long Lan - kin that lives in 
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15 


16 


17 


18 
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Said my Lord to my Lady, as he rode away : 
Beware of Long Lankin that lives in the hay. 


Let the doors be all bolted and the windows all pinned, 
And leave not a hole for a mouse to creep in. 


So he kissed his fair lady and he rode away, 
And he was in fair London town before the break of day. 


The doors were all bolted and the windows all pinned, 
Except one little window where Long Lankin crept in. 


Where is the Lord of this house ? said Long Lankin ; 
He’s away in fair London, said the false Nurse to him. 


Where is the little heir of this house ? said Long Lankin ; 
He’s asleep in his cradle, said the false Nurse to him. 


We'll prick him, we'll prick him all over with a pin, 
And that will make my Lady to come down to him. 


So he pricked him, he pricked him all over with a pin 
And the Nurse held the basin for the blood to flow in. 


O Nurse how you slumber, O Nurse how you sleep 
You leave my little son Johnson to cry and to weep. 


O Nurse how you slumber, O Nurse how you snore, 
You leave my little son Johnson to cry and to roar. 


I’ve tried him with apples, I’ve tried him with pears 
Come down my fair lady and rock him in your chairs. 


I’ve tried him with milk, I’ve tried him with pap, 
Come down my fair lady and nurse him in your lap. 


How can I come down, ‘tis so late in the night 
There’s no fire burning nor candle to give light. 


You have three silver mantles as bright as the sun, 
Come down my fair lady all by the light of one. 


My lady came down the stairs thinking no harm 
Long Lankin stood ready to catch her in his arm. 


Her maiden looked out from the turret so high 
And she saw her master from London riding by. 


O master, O master, don’t lay the blame on me, 


*Twas the false Nurse and Lankin that killed your fair Ladye. 


Long Lankin was hung on a gibbet so high, 
And the false Nurse was burnt in a fire close by. 
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FALSE LAMKIN, 


SECOND VERSION. 


SUNG By MR. YARROW GILL (AGED 72), 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. CAMBRIDGE, SEPT. IITH, IQIT. 
The Lord says to the La - dy, Be - fore’ he went out; . 
- ware of false Lam - kin, He's a - walk - ing a - bout. 
(a) () 
= 
(4) 
L 


2 What care I for false Lamkin or any of his kin, 
When the doors are all bolted and the windows close pinned ? 


3 At the back kitchen window false Lamkin crep’ in, 
And he pricked of the elder babes with a bright silver pin. 


4  Onurse-maid, O nurse-maid, how sound you do sleep, 
Can’t you hear of those elder babes a-crying and weep. 


5 How durst I go down in the dead of the night, 
When there’s no fire a-kindled and no candle alight. 


6 As she was a-going down and thinking no harm, 
False Lamkin he caught her right tight in his arm. 


7  O-spare my life, O spare my life, for my life that’s so sweet 
You shall have as many bright guineas as stones in the street. 


8 Ospare my life, O spare my life till one of the clock, 
You shall have my daughter Betsy, she’s the flower of the flock. 


g Fetch me your daughter Betsy, she will do me some good, 
She will hold the silver basin to catch her own heart’s blood. 


10 = Pretty Betsy being up at the window so high 
Saw her own dearest father come a-riding close by. 
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II Dear father, dear father, don’t blame not of me, 
It was false Lamkin murdered baby and she. 


12 _Here’s blood in the kinchin, here’s blood in the hall, 
Here’s blood in the parlour where the Lady did fall. 


13 False Lamkin shall be hanged on the gallows so high, 
While his body shall be burned in the fire close by. 


See Journal, Vol. i, p. 212; and Vol. ii, p. 111; and Folk-Songs from various 
Counties, No. 12. The ballad is a very popular one with folk-singers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ely, Cambridgeshire.—C. J. S. 


C}. the second tune with “‘ Glencoe ”’ (Journal, Vol. ii, p. 171).—R. V. W. 


This text of ‘ Long Lankin ” is very similar to that of version F in Child’s largest 
edition of English and Scottish Ballads. Child states that it was sung by a nurse 
in Northumberland, circa 1856. Text F gives twenty-three verses, two of which— 
wherein the mother offers her daughter to Lankin and he replies that the girl may 
hold the basin for her mother’s blood—though absent from Mr. Gill’s version are in 
the version noted by me in Surrey (Journal, Vol. i, p. 212). 

I have seen what is said to be the original Lankin’s or Lonkin’s Tower. It is now 
a mere shell, overgrown with underwood, close to the little village of Ovingham-on- 
Tyne. In a deed* made May 5th, 1316, relating to lands in Newlands, south of the 
Tyne, one of the witnesses is John Lonkin. Although the parties to the deed were 
Northumbrians it was drawn up in London, so John was not necessarily Northum- 
brian.—L. E. B. 


* See Miscellaneous Charters, 6596, in the Treasury of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 
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15.—BOTANY BAY. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SuNG By Mr. RicHARD Toms (AGED 85), 
ZEOLIAN. CIRENCESTER WORKHOUSE, NOV. 2ND, IQII. 


t 
Come, all young men of learn - __ ing, - ing take by 


me, Ti have you quick - ly walk - ing, and shun bad com - pa - 


- ny, YT have you quick - ly walk - ing, or else you'll rue the 
(2) 


7 


ay, Or when you were trans - port - ed, You went to Bo-ta-ny Bay. 


2 I was brought up in London Town a place I knew full well ; 
Brought up by honest parents, the truth to you I'll tell. 
Brought up by honest parents, which loved so tenderly, 
Till I became a roving blade to prove my destiny. 


3 My character was taken and I was sent to gaol. 
My parents tried to clear me but nothing could prevail. 
At our Rutland sessions the Judge to me did say : 
The Jury found you guilty you must go to Botany Bay. 

Variants of this tune under the title “‘ Botany Bay ” are in Wiltshire Folk-Songs 
and Barrett’s English Folk-Songs. Cj. ‘‘ The Gallant Poachers’ (Journal, Vol. i, 
p. 142) and “ On board a Ninety-eight ” (Journal, Vol. ii, p. 176) which are both 
Dorian variants. A Hertfordshire shepherd-boy sang me “ Botany Bay ’”’ to the 
tune I noted in Surrey for ‘‘ The bonny Labouring-boy.”’ The words and tunes of 
this song must not be confused with the immensely popular comic song “‘ Botany 


35 
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Bay,” beginning “‘ Farewell to Old England for ever.” This, written by H. P. 
Stephens and W. Yardley and arranged by W. Meyer Lutz (J. Williams, London), 


was sung in the play of “ Little Jack Sheppard ” and became a favourite street-song. 
—L. E. B. 


I have the words on London broadsides.—F. K. 


16.—THE SHEPHERD’S DAUGHTER; or, EARL RICHARD. 


FIRST VERSION. 


SunG By Mrs. FLORENCE CHEDGY (AGED 34), 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. STOCKLAND, SOMERSET, JAN. 6TH, 1908. 
It’s of a_ fair pret-ty shep - her - dess, Keep -ing sheep all on _ the 
é = 
4. 4 “. me eo “a. = | 
hill, When on did come a King’s fair | Knight, And 
6 — 
fain would have his will A - down, and der - ry, der - ry 
down And a - mong the leaves so green, 


2 And now you've had your will on me 
And brought my body to shame, 
The only thing that you can do 
Is pray tell me your name. 

A-down, etc. 


3  O-some do call me Jack, he said, 
And some do call me John, 
But when I’m home in the King’s fair court 
My name is Sweet William. 
A-down, etc. 
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He mounted on his milk-white steed 
And away then he did ride ; 
She strapped her petticoats round her waist 
And ran by the horse’s side. 
A-down, etc. 


She ran till she came to the broad waters, 

She bore down her breast and swam ; 

And when she came to the dry land again 

She tripped up her heels and ran. 
A-down, etc. 


She ran till she came to the King’s fair courts, 
She pull-ed at the ring ; 
There was none so ready as the King himself 
To let this fair girl in. 

A-down, etc. 


Good morning to you, my pretty maid : 
Good morning, sir, said she, 
You have a knight all in your court 
This day he have robbed me. 

A-down, etc. 


O has he robbed you of your gold, 
Or any of your fee ? 
Or has he robbed you of the rarest branch 
That grows in your body ? 
A-down, etc. 


He has not robbed me of my gold, 
Nor any of my fee ; 
But he has robbed me of the rarest branch 
That grows in my body. 
A-down, etc. 


Here’s twenty pounds for you, he said, 
All wrapped in a glove ; 
And twenty pounds for you, he said, 
To seek some other love. 

A-down, etc. 


I will not have your twenty pounds, 
Nor any of your fee ; 
But I will have the King’s fair knight 
This day to marry me. 

A-down, etc. 


The King he called his fair young knights, 
By one, by two, by three ; 
Young William the foremost was 
The kinsman now was he. 
A-down, etc. 
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Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. 
MIXOLYDIAN-DORIAN, 


13 


14 


15 


He mounted on his milk-white steed, 

And she on her pony grey ; 

He threw the bugle round his neck 

And together they rode away. 
A-down, etc. 


The very next town that they came to, 
The wedding bells did ring ; 
And the very next Church that they came to, 
There was gay wedding. 
A-down, etc. 


She proud to be a Duke’s daughter 
And he a Squire’s son, 
A-down, etc. 


SECOND VERSION. 


SuNG BY Mr, ALFRED EMERY (AGED 78), 
OTHERY, SOMERSET, APRIL 4TH, 1908. 


a farm-er’s daugh - ter dear, Keep-ing sheep all on the 


Right fol lol, the did-dle al the dee. 


The words are almost the same as the first version 
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It's of 
_ plain Who should ride but Knight Wil- liam? And he drunk 
ig il - ham n got 
nine. 


THIRD VERSION. 
Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SunG By Mrs. GLOVER, 
MIXOLYDIAN. HuIsH, SOMERSET, APRIL I8TH, 1905. 


shep - herd’s daugh - ter, was keep ing sheep one 


did -dle all the di - Quang down, 


It’s of a shepherd’s daughter, 
Was keeping sheep one day, 
And one of those hired servants 
Came in and robbed me. 

With my quang down, etc. 


She caught her petticoats under her arm 
And run by the horse’s side, 
She run till she came to the streams of water, 
Down on her knees and swim. 

With my quang down, etc. 


Swim till she came to the dry land again, 
Catched uP her heels and run ; 
She run till she came to the King’s highway. 
my quang down, etc. 
She boldly knocked and rang ; 
No one so ready but the King himself 
To let this fair maid .in. 

With my quang down, etc, 


What’s the matter, my fair maid ? 
What’s the matter, cried him ? 
One of your hired servants 
Has been and robbed me. 

With my quang down, etc. 
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7 What have he rob you of ? 
Of your gold and silver, 
Or you diamond ring ? 
With my quang down, etc. 


8 He's not robbed me of my gold and silver, 
Nor my diamond ring ; 
But if he are a married man, 
Hanged shall he be. 
And if he are a single man 
He’s bound to marry me. 
With my quang down, etc. 


FOURTH VERSION, 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SuNG By Mr, RoBert FEast (AGED 67), 
ZEOLIAN or DORIAN (6th omitted). ELy WoRKHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE, SEPT. IITH, IQII. 


He took her round the mid-dle so small Ile laid her onthe 


le 4 af 
442. 
+ 


| 


- 
ground Af - ter he’d had his’ will of her He picked her ur a 


- ‘gain. So a - lay, lay, a - lay right down. 


See Journal, Vol. iii, pp. 222 and 280; Kidson’s Traditional Tunes, p. 20; Folk- 
Songs jrom Somerset, No. 28 ; and Child’s English and Scottish Ballads. The words 
are in Percy’s Religues, and in Kinloch’s, Buchan’s, and Motherwell’s collections. 
Kinloch points out that “ the invariable use of English titles ’’ in the Scottish copies 
“betrays the ballad to have emanated from the South.” 

The tunes are remarkable for their curious refrains ; while the texts to the first 
and second versions are good examples of traditional, as opposed to broadside, words. 

—C. j.S. 

Cj. the tune of version two above with that of “‘ The Greenland Whale Fishery ” 
(Journal, Vol. ii, p. 243). The latter shows a similar mixture of Dorian-Mixolydian 
modes.—A. G. G. 
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17—’TIS I MYSELF HAVE DONE. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. Sunc By Mr. CHARLES WARNER (AGED 74), 
ZE0LIAN. ELy WorKHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE, SEPT. IITH, IQII. 


"Tis 1 my -self have done In the ve~-ry last month of May, When I 
part - edfrom all my friends at home  Be-cause I could no long- er _ stay. 
(2) (6) 
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2  Here’s a health to my father and mother, 
And the seas I will bid them adieu ; 
It’s far from my country that I’ve been astray 
Since I was a-ruled by you. 


3 As we was a ploughing along 
On the warring ocean wide, 
Five hundred Frenchmen there we spied 
Come gliding on our side. 


4 Here’s a health to my father and mother 
And the seas I will bid them adieu ; 
It’s far from my country that I’ve been astray 
Since I was a-ruled by you. 


The tune is a variant of one that is often sung to ‘“‘ The Seeds of Love.’”’-—C. J. 5S. 
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(2) (6) 


This is a fragment of “ The Valiant Sailor” of John Ashton’s Real Sailor Songs, 
p. 36. An opening verse, here missing, throws light upon the first verse given above : 


“ Come, all you wild young Men, 
And Warning take by me, 
And see you go no more «™+ 
Into foreign Countries : 


As I myself have done,”’ etc. 


“ Lord Carter ”’ (Journal, Vol. iv, p. 290) is the same ballad with a different opening 
verse. The line in “ Lord Carter ” : 


“ And there I got pressed by a press of my gent.” 
runs : 
“* But by the Press-masters was prest "’ 
in John Ashton’s version. ‘“ Here’s a health to my father and mother,” etc., given 
above as verses two and four, is evidently an added chorus. It does not occur in 


the other two versions.—A. G. G. 


18.—A SWEET COUNTRY LIFE. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SuNG By Mr. WiLt1AM Henry Watts (AGED 72), 
ZE0LIAN. TEWKESBURY, APRIL IITH, 1908. 


A sweet coun - try life is most pleas - ant and charm - ing 
= 
All for to walk a - broad on a fine sum - ber’s morn - ing Bright 
is 
Phoe - bus did a- shine and the hills was a - dorn - ing As 
ti 
Mol-ly she set a-milk -ing On fair sum-ber's morn - ing. 
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2 No fiddle nor flute nor hautboy nor spinnet, 
Is not to be compared to the lark nor the linnet. 
Down as I did lie all among that green rushes, 
*Twas then I did hear the charms of the blackbirds and thrushes, 


An instance of a very beautiful folk-tune allied to words which, prima-facie, are 
not traditional.—R. V. W. 


C/. the Rev. John Broadwood’s beautiful Sussex tune with text of six verses, of 
which the above represent Nos. 1 and 3. It was collected before 1840. The second 
half of the first verse in his text runs : 

Your houses, your cities, your lofty gay towers 
In nothing can compare with the sweet shady bowers. 
and the name “ Nancy ” occurs instead of “ Molly,” and in the fourth verse only. 


The words are probably to be found in eighteenth century broadside (see Sussex 
Songs).—L. E. B. 


19.—THE SEEDS OF LOVE. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SUNG By Mr. ALFRED EMERY (AGED 78), 
DORIAN. OTHERY, SOMERSET, APRIL 4TH, 1908. 
= 
I sowed my seed in _ love, I sowed it in the spring; ‘Twas... 


A - pril and May and June like - wise, When the small birds sweet - ly 


i 


>. 
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SING, When the small birds sweet - ly sing. 


This Dorian variant of a well-known air is perhaps worth recording.—C. J. 5S. 
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20.—THE BOLD PEDLAR AND ROBIN HOOD. 


SuNG By MR, Jos FRANCIs (AGED 71), 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SHIPLEY, APRIL 21ST, 1908. 
‘Twas of stout and strong, And as fine a _ ped lar 
2 
ver was seen, He threw his pack on his back And a- 


- way went ped - iar right o - ver the lea. 


See Journal, Vol. i, p. 144; and Vol. ii, p. 155. 
Mrs. Francis gave me a full set of words, which however differed very little from 
those noted by Miss Broadwood, so there is no need to print them here.—C. J. S. 


21.—THE PLOUGHBOY’S COURTSHIP. 


Noted by Cecil J. Sharp. SUNG BY SHEPHERD HADEN (AGED 83), 
DORIAN-MIXOLYDIAN,. BAMPTON, OXON., SEPT. LITH, 1909. 
(a) 


Now the win - ter is gunn, and the sum - mer is come, And the 


mea - dows look plea - sant and gay; I met a young dam - sel, So 
=: 7 J — — 


sweet - ly sang a And her cheeks like the blos - soms of May. 


See Journal, Vol. ii, pp. 10-12; also Folk-Songs from Somerset, Nos. 13 and 47. 
The words are so well known that it is not necessary to print them.—C, J. S. 
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ADDENDA. 


GOD REST YOU MERRY, GENTLEMEN. 


Giles Farnaby’s “ Flatt Pavan” air and also his “ Maske,” both in the Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book, edited by J. A. Fuller-Maitland and W. Barclay Squire, should be 
compared with the carol “ God rest you merry, Gentlemen. I append the beginning 
of the “ Flatt Pavan.” 


—L. E. B. 


CORRIGENDA. 


To Folk-Song Fournal No. 17. 


Add the initials R. V. W. after song-verse. 

Line 7 of letterpress, for ‘‘ syllabus read syllables.” 

Line 10 of letterpress, delete ‘‘ called is”” and substitute ‘‘ was.”’ 
Last line, for following read above.” 

Heading of first tune, for ‘‘ Sudbury ” read ‘‘ Sodbury.” 

Line 11, read “ Folkesangen.” 


| 

Page 292 : 

» 9°7 

» 307 

» 330° 

» 

” 349 
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OBITUARY 


SIR WILLIAM PREECE, K.C.B., F.R.S., LL.D. 


Tue Society has lost a very distinguished member, by the death, at Carnarvon, on 
November 6th, 1913, of Sir William Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S., at the age of 79. 

As an engineer and electrician he obtained fame and the highest possible dis- 
tinctions in his career, but notwithstanding his multifarious duties in connection 
with his work, he always found time to take a practical interest in the subject of 
Folk-Song, and was one of the founders of the now flourishing Welsh Folk-Song 
Society, of which he was President. He gave proof of his active interest in the 
subject by providing the means for the printing of a thousand copies of the Inaugural 
Addresses of Mr. A. P. Graves and Principal Sir Harry Reichel, at the meeting at 
Carnarvon, in August, 1906, when he took the chair, and which resulted in the 
formation of the Society. These were afterwards distributed to all Welshmen likely 
to be interested. He also provided prizes for the best collections of Welsh Folk- 
Songs brought to various Eisteddfodau, and in other ways showed his great sym- 
pathy with the movement for the revival of Folk-Song and Folk-Lore. 


The thanks of the Society are due to the donors of the following. 
Current numbers of : 

Butletti del Centre Excursionista de Catalunya. Barcelona. 

Schweizerisches Archiv. fir Volkskunde. Basle. 

Svenska Landsmal. Stockholm. 

Braga. Year 1911. Helsingfors. 

Annual Report (28th) of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Bulletin 53 (Chippewa Music. II). 

Bulletin 54 (Physiography of the Rio Grande Valley, &c.) 

Journal of the Irish Folk-Song Society. 

Journal of the Welsh Folk-Song Society. 

Sword Dances of Northern England. Part II. C. J. Sharp. 

Five English Folk-Songs: arr. for unaccompanied chorus by R. Vaughan 
Williams, Mus. Doc. 

Thirty Indian Songs from the Punjab and Kashmir, recorded by Ratan Devi, 
with translations and introduction by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, and a 
foreword by Rabindranath Tagore. 
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Biount, Mrs. Godfrey, St. Cross, Haslemere, Surrey. 

BopDLEIAN Liprary, Oxford (Falconer Madan, Esq., Librarian). 

Borwick, Leonard, Esq., 34, Wimpole Street, London, W. 

Bovutton, Harold, Esq., Atheneum Club, London, W. 

BovuverieE, Hon. Stuart, High Barn, Godalming. 

Bowrs, Robert, Esq., 13, Park Terrace, Cambridge. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1935-12. 


HE greatly increasing interest taken by the general public in the subject o 

Folk-Song is reflected in the fact that the Society shows this year an ad- 

dition to its numbers of no less than 101 new members, thus bringing the total 

number to 358 against 257 at the end of 1911. That this further addition of 

members is also partly due to the publication of the fine collection of Gaelic Songs 

issued as No. 16 of the Society’s Fournal, is evident by, the great number of Scots- 
men who have joined our ranks. 


In accordance with the arrangement mentioned at the last Annual General 
Meeting, the Society’s financial year now begins in January instead of June. Sub- 
scriptions are therefore now due on January 1st for the current year 1913. 


The Committee have to announce with regret the retirement from their number, 
owing to the pressure of other engagements, of Mr. Gilbert Webb and Mr. Percy 
Grainger. Their places have been filled by Mr. Clive Carey and Mr. George 
Butterworth, both of whom are well known and successful collectors of Folk-Songs. 


The Society has lost a very distinguished foreign member through the death of 
Herr Hjalmar Thuren, who spent most of his life in collecting Folk-Song and Folk- 
Lore in Greenland, the Eskimo country, the Faroé Islands, and his native Denmark. 
A further loss to the cause is that of the Rev. George Henderson, who, though not 
a member of the Society, gave it the benefit of his extensive Gaelic learning in the 
preparation of Fournal No. 16 (Gaelic Songs). 


The Committee have pleasure in announcing that the Peasant Arts Fellowship 
has generously placed at the Society's disposal its library and Reading Room, at 17, 
Duke Street, Manchester Square. The Folk-Song Society's Library is now housed 
there, and may be consulted by any member, on presentation of visiting card to Mrs. 
Josephine Baker, the Honorary Secretary of the Peasant Arts Fellowship, between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 12 noon, and 2 and 4 p.m., on any day of the week, except- 
ing Saturdays and Sundays. 


The following members of the Committee retire under Rule v1, but, being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election: Messrs. George Butterworth, Clive Carey, Walter 
Ford, A. P. Graves, Frederick Keel, Cecil J. Sharp, R. Vaughan Williams. 


After the formal business of the last Annual Meeting, held on March 16th, 1912, a 
concert was given of Gaelic and English Folk-Songs, the former being sung by Dr. 
Farquhar MacRae, and Mr. John McLennan, in their native tongue, without accom- 
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paniment, and the latter by Miss Margaret Layton and Mr. Clive Carey. The 
songs were much appreciated, and at the end of the proceedings, a hearty vote of 
thanks was, on the motion of the Chairman, Sir Ernest Clarke, accorded to the 
singers, as well as the Honorary Secretary, for arranging the entertainment. 


The thanks of the Society are due to Messrs. Howard Howes & Co. for again 
acting as Hon. Auditors, and to the donors of the following books :— 


CURRENT NUMBERS OF: 
Schweizerisches Archiv fir Volkskunde. 
Butletti del Centre Excursionista de Catalunya. 
Journal of the Irish Folk-Song Society. 
Journal of the Welsh Folk-Song Society. 
Svenska Landsmal. 


Tue Vikinc Crus. Old Lore Series. Vol. 1, pt. 6; Vol. v, pt. 2. 

Peasant Soncs or Great Russia, by Eugenie Linieff. 2nd Series. 

Tue Esperance Morris Book, by Mary Neal. (J. Curwen & Sons). 

THe Nature, Oricin AND DistrRIBUTION OF THE ESTHONIAN-FINNISH RuNIc 
Mevopiegs, by Armas Launis. 


By Dr. R. VauGHan-WILLIAMs: 
Novello’s Folk-Songs for Schools. Set v1. 
‘‘The Winter is gone,” arranged for four voices. 
Fantasia on English Carols (voices and orchestra). 
Lecture on English Folk-Song. 


By Cecir J. Suarp: 
Country Dance Book. Part 111. 
Country Dance Tunes. Sets v and vi. 
Sword Dances of Northern England. Part u. 
Sword Dance Airs. Set 1. 
Folk-Songs of England. Various Counties. 
Morris Book. Part1. New Edition. 
Morris Dance Airs. Sets1andi. New Edition. 
Folk-Song Airs, for Pianoforte and Violin. 


By Georce BuTTERWoRTH : 
Songs from Sussex. 
‘‘On Christmas Night,” arranged for four voices. 
‘« We get up in the Morn,” arranged for male voices. 


SEPARATE NuMBER OF Fo.ik-Soncs For Scnoots, by S. Baring Gould and Cecil 
J. Sharp. (Curwen & Sons). 
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